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Furnished Residence, [ledia. 


For Rent.—Modern residence, 10 rooms, bath, 
open fires, etc. Complete and comfortable; pleas- 
antly located; excellent train service Three 


months at $75 per month. 
Isaac Forsythe, 
119 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
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CHICAGO. 
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Meeting hour at 10.45 0n First-days. A cordial 
greeting extended to all. Take elevator. 
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Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summer examinations for admission will be 
held Sixth month 16th and 17th Collegiate 
year begins Ninth month 12th, 1893 
For Catalogue and particulars address, 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 
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clonal Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York (¢ ‘ity. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 
sent on application 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee town Square, Delaware 
county, Pa 
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FR ANKL IN P. WILSON 
Locust Val ley Long Islan¢ 
Between Sixth month 20tl and Ninth month souk 
FRED ERIC K E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only 85 00 per week 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., 
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President, 
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Best uality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


The “ Swarthmore.’ 
Terms Moderate. 


A private home, located in South Park, 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. 
from World's Fair grounds, 
trance Midway Plaisance 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 
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he Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 


Delightfully situated on the & 
Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 
Lake. Excellent fishing and boating. Fine moun- 
tain views. Accommodations first-class. Rates mod- 
erate. Open Fifth month 15. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co., 


*hooley Mountains 
200 feet above Budd's 


New Jersey. 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of 
boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 

BENJ. SMITH, 
200 Randolph St., Chicago. 


World’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and ANNIE K. TAYLOR, 


after June Ist, 
No. 43 BRYANT AVENUE, Chicago, III. 
Present address, 1132 Mt. Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia. Terms moderate 


The Arborton, 
8 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J, 
Kept by Fnends, and situated half a block from 


the beach near bathing grounds ; hot and cold sea 
water baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 


Box 729, Ocean Grove, N JY 


The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


steam 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224. 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is pre pared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, aa would be 
pleased to have their patronage 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 
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E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
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611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),, . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
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Interest allowed on Deposits Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done Loans 
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entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
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DIRECTORS 
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Edward 8. Sayres, 
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Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. 


Just as 
We will 
Prices, 5 


cheap, too. Selection by mail is easy. 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : : 
res Baie Philadelphia. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXIII. 

The gospel is a call to progress and improvement ; it | 
bids us never tire in our works of charity, but as fast as 
one kind purpose is accomplished, set about another. 
charity, gentleness, and love be as the breath you draw. 

JoHN KEBLE. 


Let | 


John Keble,an English poet and clergyman, b. at Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, Eng., Fifth month 25, 1792, d. at Bournemouth, Third month 
29, 1866. He was the son of a clergyman of the same name, and was 
taught at home until he entered Corpus Christi College, Oxford, at the | 
age of fifteen, where his career was brilliant. His connection with 
Oxford was continued the greater part of his life, he being professor of 
poetry for ten years. In 1827 he published “The Christian Year, or | 
Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy days throughout the 
Year,’ which has had an influence scarcely to be overrated. He was 
associated with the “ Tractarian movement,”’ started from the desire for 
a moral and spiritual revival of the English Church. His pamphlets 
had a prominent part in this work. He wrote a number of books, but, | 
doubtless, his greatest influence was his life, which was “the type of 
dutifulness, full of affection for home life and children, generous, with 
humility and reverence for truth, indignant against injustice.’’ Keble 


College, Oxford, (incorporated 1870) is a memorial to him, designed to | 
give an academic course more economically than the older colleges. 


WEARY. 
I WOULD have gone ; God bade me stay. 
I would have worked; God bade me rest. 
He broke my will from day to day. 


He read my yearnings unexpressed, 
And said them nay. 


Now I would stay; he bids me go. 
Now I would rest; he bids me work. 
He breaks my 4eart from day to day 
With doubts that lurk 
And vex it so. 


I go, Lord, where thou sendest me; 
Day after day I plod and moil ; 
But Christ, my Lord, when will it be 

That I shall let alone my toil 


(Continued from Last Week.) 
PROCEEDINGS IN MEN’S MEETING. 


In men’s meeting, on Second-day morning (Fifth month 
29), shortly after the opening minute was read, Robert 
Hatton spoke of the changes wrought by time. He re- 
called the meetings of his own early experience whereat 
the attendance had been three times as large as that of the 
one he now addressed. He could still confidently say, 
however, that though our numbers be lessened and our | 
organization weak, it remains to be a truth that in God is 
everlasting strength. His concluding thought was: ‘‘ The 
principle of dissolution is everywhere at work. There is 
change and overturning everywhere, but this must be in 
order that God may create a new heaven and a new earth. 
Therefore trust in the Lord Jehovah.”’ 

The roll of representatives was called and minutes of | 
visiting Ftiends were read by the clerk. Following came 
reports from the quarterly meetings. That from Purchase, 


| other yearly meetings. 


| in one of the epistles. 


| dealings. 


| in business. 
| to do unto others as we would have them do unto us. 


| with others. 





contained among other suggestions one to the effect that 


| less time be devoted to the answering of queries and more 


to philanthropic work, thus afiording a rich field for the 
young. It also proposed that each monthly meeting send 


| a report of First-day School and Philanthropic work to 
| the quarterly meetings. 


Next in order was the reading of the epistles from 


In regard to the request from 
Genesee, that but one epistle be sent in reply to meetings 


| held in joint session, it was thought to be impracticable 


so long as separate sessions are held. 
Levi L. Benson took some exception to an expression 
It was a remark he frequently 


| heard, and he thought it founded upon a suggestion of J. 
| G. Holland’s. 


He would remind Friends that the ladder 
Jacob saw reaching from earth to heaven was not built by 
Jacob. He warned them against a self-dependence which 
ignores the Divine source of inspiration and power. 
Another Friend said : ‘‘While there has been expressed 
a commendable condemnation of social sins, I fear we as 
individuals are apt to exercise selfishness in our business 
The greatest weakness I have observed in our 
Society is man’s disposition to over-reach his associates 
In our business relations let us not neglect 


Second-day afternoon the Representative Committee 
presented its report, and Wm. T. Willits and Jos. A. 
Bogardus were appointed to serve as Clerk and Assistant 
Clerk of the Yearly Meeting for the ensuing year. Robert 
Hatton presented a concern, which was approved by both 
meetings, to visit the women’s meeting at their gathering 
on Third-day morning. The report of the Philanthropic 
Committee was read, and action on its various recom- 
mendations deferred to the next session. 

It consequently first claimed the attention of the 
meeting on Third-day morning. The proposed petition 
on the question of arbitration, to be sent to ‘‘ the several 
governments of Christian nations of the world,’’ was ap- 
proved ; and the arrangement for the entertainment of 
the Philanthropic Union of 1894 was referred to the 
Philanthropic Committee. The appropriations asked, 
($300 for the use of the committee, and $500 for the en- 
tertainment of the Union), were granted. The Com- 
mittee to revise the Discipline presented their report as 
heretofore mentioned. A committee was appointed to 


| propose the sum necessary for the use of the meeting next 


year, and to nominate a Treasurer. Referring to the 
Philanthropic report, Samuel Lawrence said he was glad 
the barriers which formerly existed between Friends and 
other organizations were being broken down, and that 
the meeting now accords a larger liberty to codéperation 
Friends had been pioneers in all reforms, 
but had been, heretofore, to exclusive. Now that a larger, 
broader policy had obtained, he hoped for corresponding 
results. 

The first four queries, with their answers, were then 
read. The importance of faithful attendance at meeting 
was urged and the thought was expressed that children 
accustomed, between the ages of four and twelve years, 
to regularly attend meetings, were likely to be regular in 
their attendance when grown up. It was suggested that 
to secure the attendance of the young at business meet- 
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ings the time should be arranged to suit the hours during 
which they might be at liberty. The good effect result- 
ing from the « hange of Brooklyn Preparative Meeting to 
First-day was cited, and other similar cases were men- 
tioned. 

Robert S. Haviland said, referring to the second 
query: ‘* This is a time when associations are everywhere 
seen wearing white ribbon, blue ribbon, and silver crosses. 
I hope Friends, too, may be known by a badge, “? - 
their love one to another. We can’t all think alike, 
we are not all made alike. Let hold our own views 
and speak courageously ; but let us be known to the world 
by the Christian evidence that we love one another.’’ 

A Frienti said: ‘‘It has been suggested at times to 
curtail or omit the reading of the queries. I hope 
Friends will be careful not to give up too much. I have 
often been asked, ‘What is the creed of Friends?’ and 
have replied : ‘We have no creed, but a Book of Disci- 
pline,’ and have quoted the query ‘ Do Friends dwell to- 
gether in love and unity?’ It has been conceded by 
those inquiring, that a community under such a disci- 
pline has little need of anything in the way of a written 
creed.’’ 

The Fourth-day morning public meeting for worship 
was well attended. Shortly after the hour of gathering 
Levi L. Benson addressed the meeting, taking for his text 
‘*T am the Truth and the Life.’’ He earnestly exhorted 
his hearers to know that Faith through which alone can 
be realized the fulfillment of the promise to those who 
hunger and thirst after ri; ghteousness. He recommended 
Paul’s advice to ** Try the spirit,’’ and declared the fruit 
of the true mn t of Christ would testify its origin. He 
further said :‘‘As the seafaring man is one familiar with 
and at home upon the ocean, so the wayfaring man know- 
eth the way of salvation. To him is given the promise 
that the wayfaring man shall not err. Complete conse- 
cration to the service of Christ seeks no compromise with 
evil. It knows no jealousy or lust of life; it letteth not 
the right hand ‘know what the left hand doeth. They 
who know Christ shall not sound forth their own works, 
but their life and conversation shall breathe of heaven in 
the soul.”’ 

Lydia H. Price petitioned the All Father that heaven 
might be realized in every heart, and that there 
might be granted the presiding power of his preserving 
presence which alone can regulate and lead us. She ex- 
pressed deep gratitude for the strong cords of love bind- 
ing us together, and prayed that these might be strength- 
ened till the Divine spirit should permeate the whole 
body and preserve its members in that charity and humil- 
ity which thinketh no evil. She besought also the Heav- 
enly Father's approval of the ministry of his children, 
that their zeal might be for his glory, and unto the estab- 
lishment of righteot isness thro ighout the earth. 

Isaac Wilson said he had been somewhat surprised at 
the inquiry impressed upon his mind soon after taking 
his seat. It was, ‘‘If Jesus were here, what would 
be the testimony he would bear of himself?’’ ‘And I 
rejoiced,’’ he went on, ‘‘ in the answer that came, because 
it was the same testimony that Jesus bore when he came 
among men: ‘ To this end was I born, and for this came 
I into the world, to bear witness to the truth.’ This was 
his mission among men. His own answer covers the 
ground and is satisfactory to at least one mind. But the 
question arises, ‘What is Truth?’ Again Jesus’s own 
answer is as good as any: ‘God is Truth.’ But did God 
need a witness? Is he not a direct revelation and inspir- 
ation to human hearts? We believe he is, but human 
minds had stopped short of their highest attainment. 
They had neglected to obey the simple, direct intimation 


asked 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| accepted : 


| qua Mountain Institute. 
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of their own hearts, and were sted their dependence 
on laws and ceremonials. In his inscrutable wisdom and 
all-seeing power God knew that men did not enjoy that 
dignity and holiness of character for which he was de- 
signed, and God so loved the world—it was not because 
he was angry with man, nor because he had previously so 
ordained—he so loved the world that he sought out a 
messenger. Jesus was to teach no new doctrine. God’s 
plan stands unchanged from the beginning. The plan or 
law of development then as now was obedience. It has 
been voiced throughout all ages. ‘Obey, and thy soul 
shall live.’ ‘If thou doest well, then shalt thou not be 
only when thou art disobedient sin lieth at the 


door. 

On Fifth-day morning the attention of the men’s 
meeting was first directed to the proposed discipline, 
which had been read before the joint meeting on Third 
day afternoon. The revised discipline as read was 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the meeting. The 
epistles presented by the committee appointed to essay 
replies to the epistles received from other yearly meetings 
were read and approved. The report from the Committee 
on Education was approved and the committee continued. 
Joshua Washburn addressed Friends on behalf of Chappa- 
William M. Jackson wished it 
understood that Joshua Washburn’s address was to Friends 
and not to the meeting. He further said: ‘‘ We rather 
underestimate the value of such schools. How much of 
strength is due to social intercourse! I have thought of 
it here where visitors can come and stay through the 
week. Such association is a strength to us and to the 
Society. Eminently in the schools are such influences 
exerted. Friendships are formed there which last through 
life. What a difference it must make whether those in- 
fluences are towards or away from our Society.’’ 

Another Friend said: ‘* The schools are not asking 
contributions ; they ask you to keep them in mind, and 
to use your influence to send them children.’ 

At the afternoon session the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committee were read. The proposition to 
transfer the care of Indian affairs to the Philanthropic 
Committee was approved. ‘The report of the Visiting 
Committee was read ; $50 was appropriated for its use, 
and the same committee was reappointed for one year. 
On Sixth-day morning the Queries were again taken 

Isaac Wilson felt that this annual inquiry should be 
On hearing one report of neglect of 
the keeping of promises, he had thought of the import- 
ance of this query in the family. Here the habit should 
be formed. No promise should be made where there is 
no intention of keeping it. Our word should be as good 
as our bond, both in family and business relations. The 
solemnity, beauty, dignity, and simplicity characterizing 
the Friends’ marriage ceremony were referred to, and 
pleasure was expressed at evidence of increasing recogni- 
tion of these by the young. 

WOMEN’S BUSINESS MEETING. 

The reports from quarterly meetings, read on Second- 
day (29th), were thought to be particularly interesting 
this year. Purchase Quarter felt that to report merely 
the attendance of members appointed on the various com- 
mittees was insufficient, and that concise statements of 
the work were desirable, and would add greatly to the 
interest of meetings. Earnest desires were expressed that 
all might feel an individual interest and responsibility in 
the work of the meeting, and we were reminded that each 
brings something of help or hindrance. 

Rebecca J. Cowperthwait made feeling reference to 
the silent voices of those whose vacant places in the gal- 
lery seats remind us that the mantles of the mothers have 


up. 
an individual one. 
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fallen upon younger shoulders. She trusted thet our tes- 
timonies as a people called to a work of the heart, and 
professing to be led and guided by the Holy Spirit, might 
be upheld. She entreated those called to be standard- 
bearers to divest themselves of self, and listen to the still, 
small voice which would illumine the heart and enlighten 
the understanding. 

Frances N. Williams asked: ‘‘In making ready for 
this meeting have we made the same careful preparation 
of mind as of body?’’ She earnestly exhorted all to 
make the temple of their hearts ready for the Indwelling 
Power, and assured them that implicit confidence would 
grow out of willingness to divest the heart of all that 
might stand in the way of obedience to the Divine Will. 

It was the earnest prayer of Phebe Dillingham that 
none of His little ones might feel excused from service 
because of the presence of more experienced Friends, but 
that the query of each heart might be ‘‘ What wouldst 
thou have me to do?’”’ 

Esther H. Barnes assured young Friends that their si- 
lent influence might be as pow erful as the spoken word, 
and that the evidence of their lives must be a help or a 
hindrance to their associates. 

After the appointment of the clerks, Jane W. Carpen- 
ter and Emily P. Yeo, the Epistles from the yearly meet- 
ings were read. These were full of suggestive, practical 
topics, and called forth frequent comment. The subject 
of the purification of the Press, introduced by the Phila- 
delphia Epistle, and now a topic of especial concern in 
all the yearly meetings, was felt to be one of moment. 
Friends were earnestly advised to. know what their chil- 
dren were reading. It was believed that a taste for good 
literature was the surest safeguard from the pernicious in- 


fluence of corrupt publications; and concern was ex- 
pressed that the children of Friends should be supplied 
with such books and papers as are adapted to their high- 


est development. The report of the work done in Balti- 
more and the success attending the efforts of a few earn- 
est women to stem the tide of vicious publications, was 
encouraging alike to individual and coéperative effort. 

Lydia H. Price spoke of the value of this epistleatory 
correspondence, and added her testimony to that of those 
who had written regarding the necessity of our prayerful 
interest in the subject of purity. She besought mothers 
to keep close to their children throu ghthec harac ter-form- 
ing period of youth, appealing to them to win early and 
keep the confidence of their little ones, and to let no 
feeling of timidity mar the perfect work, but to implant 
the right thought, the intelligent thought, regarding life 
and all its issues. 

Robert Hatton visited women’s meeting Third-day 
morning. He said: When the Lord Jehov ah asks 
‘Whom shall I send ?’’ it requires clean hands and clean 
lips to say: ‘* Here am I, Lord, send me.’’ All human 
reason and imagination must be made subject to God’s 
will before we can be his messengers ; and warned us 
against self-exaltation. 

Rebecca Cowperthwait expressed a warning to those 
who felt a disposition to make only a partial surrender of 
their lives to the Divine guidance, assuring them that 
they could find happiness only in whole-hearted surrender. 

A report of the Philanthropic Committee was pre- 
sented ; their request to include some branches not before 
within the scope of their work was granted. The ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the Philanthropic 
Union, to be held at the time of the meeting of the 
First-day School Conference, was left to the Executive 


Committee of that body, and $500 was granted from the | 


yearly meeting for the expense of entertainment. $300 
was apportioned for the general use of the Philanthropic 
Committee for this year. 


FRIEN DS" IN TELLIGENCER AND JOU RNAL. 


A petition on behalf of Peace and Arbitration, to be 
presented to all Christian nations, was sanctioned. This 
action called forth expression of deep feeling. Lydia H. 
Price deemed it fitting that on this (‘‘ Decoration ’’) day, 
when so forcibly reminded of the sorrow and suffering of 
war, this petition should claim our attention. We were 
reminded that the deep soul-prayer going forth from every 
heart to the Heavenly Father for the accomplishment of 
the purpose of this petition would not be unheeded. 

In the afternoon the yearly meeting met in joint ses- 
sion to consider the report of the C ommittee upon 
Change of Discipline. The discipline as revised was read 
in full. After some deliberation, its further consideration 
was left to come before us at separate sessions. 

Practically the same matters of business as reported 
from men’s meeting occupied the attention of women’s 
meeting on Fifth-and Sixth-days. The beautiful compre- 
hensiveness of the first two queries, the especial signifi- 
cance of each, and their pertinence to the practical affairs 
of life were emphasized; and Friends were urged to 
greater faithfulness to all the principles involved. Lydia 
H. Price and others spoke of the unspeakable comfort 
afforded them in the evidence of loving harmony with 
which the revision of the discipline had been accomplished. 
It was believed to speak a growing influence of love, and 
an increase of charity. 

Near the close of the meeting Margaretta Walton said : 
** You have adopted a new protective power. You have 
added to your safeguard that which you have deemed 
needful. May you be stren; gthened by these testimonies 
and by the Divine testimony in the human heart. May 
the Disc ipline you have adopted be as a mother’s arms 
about her children. Sometimes the mother’s injunction 
and counsel is not understood, and so it may be with 
these regulations. The young may not understand their 
circumscribing power. 

‘*T feel an earnest desire in regard to the marriage cov- 
enant that you may be true to the recommendations of 
this discipline. No other ceremony so recognizes the 
equality of man and woman. Do not, dear young sisters, 
turn away from it to that which curtails your liberty, 
womanliness, and power.’’ Then with words of tender 
sympathy for those tasting ‘the bitter waters of affliction, 
and loving encouragement to all, she bade us an affection- 
ate farewell. 

The First-day School Association met on Seventh-day 
evening, and on Fourth-day afternoon and evening. The 
attendance was good, and a lively interest in the work 
was manifest. On Second-and Fifth-day evenings parlor 
meetings were held which were greatly enjoyed by those 
in attendance. 


Topacco’s RELAXING INFLUENCE.—Dr. Gordon Stables 
of the English navy, relates an anecdote, and draws a 
moral regarding the use of tonnes o that many young men 
might well heed. He says: ‘‘ Once a man belonging z to 
my ship dislocated his cae while boat cruising. I 
had no chloroform, and, muscular though I was, failed to 
overcome the action of the sailor’s muscles and reduce 
the dislocation. ‘Do you smoke?’I said. Happily he 
did not, though most sailors do. I had a pipe, lit it, and 
handed it to him. In three minutes’ time the muscles 
were flaccid enough, and the ball of the humerus went 
into the socket with little exertion on my part. I pitied 
my poor, pale patient for a time, however. Now, if to- 
bacco has this power over nerve and heart action even 
in a strong, hardy sailor, does it not prove that it must 
interfere with the nutrition of the body of a half-grown 
sapling of a boy? Be wise in time, therefore, and do 
not learn a habit that tends to injure you, simply because 
you think it manly.’’—Se/ected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHARLES LINTON. 


“There is a noble manhood which can mingle fn every action of 
daily life and never be defiled. There is a guard which God doth place 
around the faithful stronger than steel, and brighter than gold.—From 
“ The Healing of the Nations.” 


In writing this short sketch of a quiet life, my desire has 


been to dwell only upon those points which characterized | 


his somewhat unusual personality. 

Charles Linton was born of Quaker parents in New- 
town Township, Bucks county, Pa., in the year 1828, 
his birth occurring upon the same day of the same month 
as that of Shakespeare, a fact to which he often laughingly 
alluded. His boyhood and early youth were passed upon 
his father’s farm. His schooling was limited to a few 
winters at the district school, and one term at the New- 
town Academy. He was not fond of school routine, 
though always a lover of books. Later in life he often 
expressed a wish that he could have studied medicine ; 
but being one of seven children it was necessary that he 
should early support himself ; accordingly he was at about 


and blacksmith. He worked at this trade for the next 
five years. His strong desire for the cultivation and im- 
provement of his mind now began to manifest itself in 
ways which distinguished him from his companions and 
often rendered him the object of their ridicule. His time 
during the day and evening belonging to his employer, 
the only way in which he could gratify this desire was by 
reducing his hours for sleep, so he began to rise an hour 
or two before the other workmen, and to read then by 
the light of candles which he purchased for the purpose. 
As the work-day in those times began at six or sooner, he 
was forced to rise very early. The habit thus founded 
remained with him through life; he did a good deal of 
reading, and most of his writing in the early morning 
hours. It was the custom then for apprentices to assist 
the farmers of the neighborhood during harvest, and the 


money thus earned was their own, and formed an import- | 


ant item in their income. This and other small earnings 
enabled the subject of our sketch to provide himself with 
a few books and periodicals, in those days much rarer 
luxuries than now. His selection of reading matter at 
this time indicates a natural taste for philosophic writings 
as well as a true instinct for the finest literary productions. 
The pages which he read before breakfast furnished him 
with thought for the day, so that while his hands 
were busy forging the iron, his mind was digesting and 
absorbing ideas advanced in such books as Comb’s ‘‘ Con- 
stitution of Man,’’ Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ Good’s 
‘* Book of Nature,’’ or going over the demonstrations of 
the problems of Euclid. He also subscribed for the Ans- 
Slavery Standard and delighted in the stirring lines of 
Garrison and Whittier, when the name of ‘‘ Abolitionist ’’ 
was a reproach. 

The mechanical training obtained in learning his 
trade was never regretted, proving very useful to him, 
when he became a farmer. He showed considerable in- 
genuity in iron work, holding a patent for a small imple- 


ment, and often fashioning for his own use machines | 
which lightened labor, and in which the principle in- | 


volved would afterwards appear in those brought into the 
market manufacturers. It will thus be seen that though 
of an essentially reflective turn of mind, his practical side 
was well-developed. 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship he looked 
about for some occupation affording more mental scope. 
He was attracted to Philadelphia as offering greater op- 
portunities for intellectual culture, and as the residence of 
a young woman to whom he had become engaged. He 





| was expressed in a devout prayer : 
| please thee, let thy servant write only.that which shall 





| therefore secured a clerkship in that city, and continued 
this pursuit until and after their marriage, in the winter 
of 1850, being at first engaged in a dry goods house, and 
afterwards book-keeper for the old Taylor firm of lumber 
commission merchants. 

About 1853 his attention was attracted to the subject 
of spiritualism, at that time exciting a vast amount of 
inquiry and interest in the public mind. He began at- 
tending seances, and after awhile became what was called 
a writing medium. The idea of spiritual communication 
with departed friends was pleasing to him, as to so many 
others, and for a short time he was interested and ab- 
sorbed in the study of the subject. It was during this 
period that his first book was written and was claimed by 
the spiritualists to have been given him as a communiea- 
tion. He himself says: ‘‘ Ere taking my pen to write, 
my whole being entered a calm and tranquil state, which 
‘Oh, Father, if it so 
influ- 


glorify Thee.’ I have never written without the 


= : : | ence of that unseen Power, for it has been my constant 
the age of sixteen, apprenticed to his uncle, a wheelwright | gecire that I might never write one word of error, or of 


that which would not lead to man’s highest good, and to 
the highest knowledge of God.’’ The book was com- 
menced Eleventh month 11, 1853, and finished Fourth 
month 9, 1854. During one month of this time no writ- 
ing was done, because he was away from home, so that he 
wrote the three hundred and seventy pages in four months. 


| It was published by the Society for the Diffusion of Spir- 


itual Knowledge, with an introduction and appendix 
written by N. P. Talmadge, at one time Governor of Wis- 
consin, afterwards United States Senator, and an ardent 
believer in all the trappings of spiritualism. Although 
this mode of bringing out the book secured the sale of 
the first edition, it was an injury to it and its author, by 
placing him in the ranks of the believers in outward 
manifestations, and preventing his own society from tak- 
ing an interest in it. “Discovering gradually that there 
were many impostors among the followers of the new be- 
lief, he withdrew entirely his connection therewith in 
about two years. He rarely afterwards spoke of this ex- 
perience, but he has been heard to say that, though there 
was undoubtedly much fraud practiced, there were also 
manifestations which his reason could never explain. He 
cherished always awarm friendship for Governor Talmadge, 
and visited him in after years at his home at Cornwall on 
the Hudson. His investigation of spiritualism proved 
no injury to his character, but rather deepened and puri- 
fied his conception of religious truths. 

In the spring of 1855 he moved with his family to a 
farm inherited by his wife, in Abington Township, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. Here, and on the farm adjoining 
(which he subsequently purchased) , he passed the remain- 
der of his life. 

His second volume, under the old title of ‘* The 
Healing of the Nations,’’! he published in 1864. This 
is composed in the same style as the first, which consists 
in a succession of short paragraphs, many of them com- 
plete in themselves, and rich with meaning. His pages 
read as a friend once said, ‘‘ like a chapter in Proverbs.’’ 
His mode of expression is often poetical and very beauti- 
ful. Most persons would find a degree of sameness in 
attempting to read them for a length of time, yet one 
sentence or paragraph may contain substance enough for 
a chapter. Doubtless if he had abridged his books by never 
repeating the same thought they might have been more 
read. This he could never do; he once gave his daugh- 
ter permission to attempt it with his third volume, written 


INote : extracts from which will be given from time to time in future 
issues of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
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about 1871, and never published, but she found it very 
difficult, owing to the delicate shades of meaning con- 
veyed in the different chapters. 

" The essays which he wrote, mostly for a local literary 
society, were highly appreciated, and that form of 
writing would probably have made him a popular author. 
The effect of his writings upon his own life was most en- 
nobling ; he always regarded them as having originated 
in a Source infinitely higher than his own intellect, and 
believed they were given for his own purification quite as 
much as for the ‘‘ Healing of the nations.’’ He sat down 
to write with a prayer for guidance from heaven, and rose 
up refreshed as from a feast of Divine wisdom. 

Knowing well that his style was not popular in charac- 


spiritual to be appreciated by many, he was not surprised 
that they failed to reach the ear of the general public. 
The few friends, however, who came to him through his 
books were very precious, and a guarantee for his never- 


| 
} 


violent exertion, he tried to avoid heavy labor, but did 
not always, as he could not realize the extent of his dis- 
ease. On the 30th of Seventh month, 1886, the hottest 
day of that summer, he rose very early and drove ten 
miles to Philadelphia for marketing, then home through 
the intense heat, reaching there at 11 a. m. He rested 
till noon, then after dinner went into the field to assist in 
finishing the harvest. Here, with the help of a faithful 
servant, he loaded the sheaves of grain till the last were 
on the wagon and the field cleared. Sitting down upon 
the load, he called to his man to hand him the lines—with 
a pleasant remark about both ‘‘ Charlies’’ (he and the 


| man had the same name) being glad the work was done— 
| reached out his hand for the reinsand fell back dead. So 
ter, and that the sentiments expressed were too intensely | 


they bore him with his sheaves to the home, desolate in- 


| deed, but oh, how blessed in the memory of that life full 
| of golden grain fit for the Father’s storehouse ! 


failing faith that the world would grow up to the level of | 


his thought, though he would not live to see it. 

In the home life his character appeared at its best. 
Firm in his ideas of right, he always required of his chil- 
dren willing obedience to just demands, at the same time 
inspiring them with the most devoted love and respect. 
His rich fund of anecdote and humor, his original view 
of things as well as his tresh, active interest in their pur- 
suitsand pleasures, rendered him a delightful companion. 
The evenings in that family circle were often literary 
feasts at which he presided, reading from Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow or prose writers of 
equal merit, and directing attention to the most beautiful 
thoughts and expressions. 
tion for a high standard of literary taste in his children, 
and was their truest teacher. He was a great lover of 


F. L. S. 


THE OLD LIBRARY AT DARBY, PA. 


An address delivered in Darby Library Hall, Third month 21, 1893, 
by Chas. Lloyd Serrill, at the invitation of the Library Managers. 


I HAVE been honored by an invitation to give you a brief 


| historical sketch of the Darby Library Company, on this 


the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 

We are met here to-night to commemorate the birth 
of the Library and to do honor to the little body of men 
who so long ago brought it into existence. It is good to 
come together to recall the deeds, and to contemplate the 
lives of the worthy dead, and to renew the social bonds 


| of good fellowship among the living. The more one 


He thus early laid the founda- | 


music, and from boyhood played very sweetly upon the | 


flute, having saved up pigeon money to buy his first 
instrument. 

The pursuit of agriculture was particularly adapted to 
his contemplative mind. 
inspiration to him, and he constantly drew from the ob- 


knows of those early times, 150 years ago,—very early 
for this country,—the sparse population, the difficulty of 
communication, the scarcity of money, the hardships of 
existence, the more one is filled with admiration at the 
resolve of the founders to establish this institution. 

They deserve, we submit, to be held in perpetual re- 


| memberance ; in ‘‘ Utopia,’’ Sir Thomas More tells us that 


Natural beauty was a continual | 


‘« they set up in the market place the images of such men 


| as had been bountiful benefactors of the Commonwealth 


servation of the workings of nature’s laws profound | ( 
| glory and renown of the ancestors might stir and provoke 


moral and spiritual lessons. Generally sharing the heav- 


iest tasks on the farm, they were never heavy enough to | 


hold his soul down to the clod ; he worshiped in field ; 


and wood more devoutly than inside church walls. Yet | 


he became a regular attender of meeting, and was an ac- 


tive, useful inember thereof, highly esteemed in business | 


meetings for his clear ideas and ability to express them. 


in his neighborhood he was regarded as a most valuable | 
citizen, always courteous and ready to perform acts of | 


kindness. 


In regard to his religious life, he was a devout and | 
practical believer in the existence of an intimate channel | 
of communication between man and his Creator, and that | 
if man kept the channel open by purity of thought and | 


action, he could receive from his Father counsel in all the 
important questions of life. 
reason or common sense ought to suffice, he would have 


In minor matters, where | 


said like Socrates, ‘¢ It is an insult to ask help which has al- | 
| of Agreement’’ which was signed by the others, and 


ready been given.’’ As he grew older, he became more 
and more fond of reading the Bible. 
never have been said to derive his theology from it, he 
prized it highly both for its religious and historical worth. 
The story of the carpenter’s son was full of blessed mean- 
ing to him. 


Though he could | 


for the perpetual memory of their good acts, and also that 


their posterity to virtue.’’ 

On the roth of March, (old style), 1743, the same 
year in which was founded the American Philosophical 
Society, 29 of the citizens of Darby and vicinity met 
together and formed themselves into a company for the 
establishment of a library. These 29 men were, accord- 
ing to ‘‘ The Actts and Proceedings ’’ of the Company, 
Joseph Bonsall, John Sketchley, George Wood, Benjamin 
Lobb, Wm. Horne, Nathan Gibson, Joshua Thomson, 
Chas. Crosley, Thomas Pearson, Joseph Lees, Isaac Pear- 
son, John Pearson, Thomas Pennell, Benjamin Hayes, 
Enoch Elliot, Abraham Jonason, Richard Lloyd, David 
Gibson, Abraham Marshall, Jonathan Paschall, John 
Davis, John Hunt, Joseph Hunt, Joseph Levis, Henry 
Lewis, James Hunt, Samuel Bunting, Peter Elliot, John 
Levis. 

The last seven names are not attached to the ‘‘Article 


some of these seven, failing to pay their subscriptions, 


were eventually discharged. 


During the last ten years of his life he suffered much | 
pain and inconvenience from a valvular disease of the | 
| Second of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King De- 


heart, of the existence of which he was ignorant till the 
year of his death; being then warned of the danger in 


The ‘Article of Agreement’’ was not signed until 
nearly two months after the first meeting, as we read at 
the conclusion of the Articles that they ‘‘ hereunto set 
their hands this first day of May, in the year of our Lord 
1743 and in the 16th year of the reign of George the 


fender of the Faith.’’ 
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The first Article of the Agreement starts with the lofty 
sentiment, ‘‘ That whereas we the Subscribers Being Des- 
sireous to Propagate Useful, Knowledge both Religious 
and Civil,’’ and goes on ‘‘ therefore the Better to Accom- 

plish the Same have and do hereby agree als 

a join ourselves in copartnership or as coperceners, and 

each of us pay the sum of 20 shillings in 

order to purchase a suitable set of books for a Library 

and also pay the further sum of five shillings a year 
; for and towards the purchasing of such 

books and the necessary expense of the Library,’’ etc. 

Article second recites ‘‘ That whereas it is found by 
long experiance that no considerable number of People 
will at all times keep in a rigular, Decent Decorum, 
without Some Necessary forms and Rules to walk and Actt 
by, And Suitable Persons Authorized to Put those Rules 
in Execution, therefore we the Subscribers hereunto Do 
agree that there be an Ellection held yearly on the first 
Day of May (except that happens on the first Day of the 
week, and in such cases on the day next following) to 
Ellect by tickit a Secretary, treasurer, Librarine, and four 
other Persons for Assistants, and also to Admit Such Per- 
sons into the Company as two-thirds of the members 
therebeing shall Approve of. And to Consider, Regulate, 
and Determine all such matters and things as may be laid 
before the Company by any of the members thereof; 
And if any of the members neglect to appear and Give 
their attendance at the Sd. Ellection, they shall forfith 
two Shillings for every Such neglect to ye Sd. Company 
for the use of the Library (unless the appear at the next 
Ellection and Shew Cause to the Sattisfaction of two-thirds 
of the Company then Present why they did not Appear 
and Attend as aforesd) ’’ etc. 

‘he third Article describes the method of electing 
Officers, as follows : The Secretary with the Assistants 
and Library Company then Present, shall Seat themselves 
in a Sober, Decent Regular manner such as becomes 
Christians and Students, then the Secretary shall call the 
members by their names Respectively as they stand on the 
Record to Deliver in their votes, which shall be with in a 
small Piece of Paper ffolded up,’’ and so on, the persons 
receiving the most votes being elected for the ensuing year. 

Article sixth states: ‘‘If any Person or Persons be 
dessireous to joyn him or themselves to the Library Com- 
pany, he or t 
the members thereof) with the same, then the Company 
shall Proceed to Put it Vote whether the Person or 
Persons Dessireing to be joynd to the Library Company 
shall be admitted therein not,”’ It required a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present for admittance, 
and the minutes show that an occasional unfortunate ap- 
plicant for membership, failing to 
sufficient members, was rejected. 

Article seventh recites the manner in which the Com- 
pany decided what books they should buy, each member 
in turn, beginning with the first on the list, having the 
right to name a book he desires Pr irchased, giving its title 
and general character. Any other member can object to 
book named, after which follows debate, the question 
finally being decided by vote, it taking two-thirds of those 
present to confirm the proposed purchase. 

The tenth Article states that the ‘‘ Librarian is hereby 
required to give due attendance on the Library Company 
every other Seventh-day in the afternoon, in the Spring 
and Summer Quarters from 5 to 7 and in the Fall 
and Winter Quarters from 3 to 5 o’clock.’’ Members 
on taking out at first, to give their 
promissory of the books, as a 
Library, and were held 
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in all to these Articles of Agreement, which have been 
gradually altered to meet the exigencies of new time. 

The Library Company that had now been formed, is 
one of the oldest in this country. There is only one 
older in Pennsylvania, namely, The Philadelphia Library 
Company. The formation of the Philadelphia Library 
was first suggested by Benjamin Franklin. About 1730 
he initiated a movement which led to the establishment 
of what he called ‘‘the mother of all the North Ameri- 
can Subscription Libraries.’’! ‘‘ So few were the read- 
ers,’’ he says, ‘‘at that time in Philadelphia, and the 
majority of us so poor, that I was not able, with great 
industry, to find more than fifty persons, mostly young 
tradesmen, willing to pay down for this purpose 40 shil- 
lings each, and 1o shillings per annum.’’ ? 

As we have already seen, here in Darby only twelve 
year later, more than half that number of persons, 
namely 29, joined the movement for a library, and this 
comparison, we think, redowns much to the honor of our 
town. 

Early library companies were organized in 1730 at 
Newport ; ; 1737 at Pomfret, Conn. ; 1740 at Georgetown, 
S.C. ; 1753 at Providence, R. I. ; 1754 at New York; 
1755 at Hatborough, Pa. ; 1760 at Salem, Mass. ; 1763 
at Leominster, Mass. ; 1766 at Portland, Me. ; 1769 at 
Chester, Pa.’ The oldest library in the United States is, 
of course, Harvard College Library, founded with the 
College in 1636, but it is not a library company, or sub- 
scription library. 

Turning now to ‘‘Actts and Proceedings 
Company, which have been handed down to us intact 
from the beginning, let us see if we can extract from 
them anything of note. (These old records are interest- 
ing, though somewhat dry ; the writing is good, the spell- 
ing after the manner of those times, almost all important 
words beginning with a capital letter.) 

At the first meeting, Tenth of March, 1743, Joseph Bon- 
sall was elected Secretary, the Secretary being, until com- 
paratively recent times, the Chairman, or as they termed 
it, ‘* Moderator ’’ of the Company. He served for nine- 
teen years. Joseph Bonsall was at that time the proprie- 
tor of the old grist mills then in Darby, and was probably 
the moving spirit in the formation of the Company. The 
first librarian was John Pearson, who also served for nine- 
teen years, and the first Treasurer, Nathan Gibson. At 
this same meeting a number of books were decided on for 
the Library ; and it is important to note the character of 
the volumes first purchased, for they give us, as it were, 
an index of the members’ minds, and a fair idea of the 
general state of intelligence of the community at that 
early day. 

The list, as recorded in the minutes, is as follows : 

* The Gentleman Instructed. 

Pui fendortf's “* Of the Law of Nature and N 

‘ The Spectator,” 8 Vols. 

“The Turkish Spy,” 8 Vols. 

Tournefort’s “‘A Voyage into the Levant.” 

Whiston’s “A New Theory of the Earth.” 

**Addison’s Travels.”’ 

Barclay s “Apology.” 

** Locke on Education.”’ 

** Religion of Nature Delineated.” 

** Gorden’s Geographical Grammar.” 

** Sherlock on Death.” 

Whiston’s “Astronomical Principles of Religion.” 

Maundrel’s “A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem.”’ 

** Dycke’s New English Dictionary.” 

“ Tull’s Husbandry.” 

** Blackmoore on the Creation.”’ 

** The Independent Whig.”’ 

“* Wood's Institute of the Laws of England.” 

** Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained.” 


of the 


vations 


‘Autobiography of B. Franklin.’ Vol.1. 2 Ibid. 
iv S. Government Report on Libraries. Published 1876 
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Puffendorfi’s “« History of Sweden.” 
“ Raleigh’s History of the World.” 
“The Life of the Duke of Marlborough.” 

Forty-three volumes in all, costing £11 1os. sterling | 
in London, and valued by the Company here at £25 19s. 
8d. in Pennsylvania currency. ‘These works are all here 
in the case, save four. Some of them must now be very 
scarce. 

That is, we think, a list of rather remarkable books. 
It is doubtful if among an equal number of books last 
purchased for the Company, as many will be found at the 
end of another one hundred and fifty years to be as great and 
illustrious as are some contained in the list just recorded. 

One would like to know who it was who proposed 
‘« Paradise Lost,’’ who selected Locke on ‘‘ Education,”’ 
who wanted ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ who suggested Barclay’s 
#‘Apology.”’ 

In this first list history is well represented, as are also 
religion, travels, and science, such as science was in those 
days. Of fiction there is nothing, and only one book of 
poems. ‘These books reflect serious and sombre natures 
in the founders. 

There was some difficulty in getting the books. They 
could not be procured in the Province, and it is interest- 
ing to know that they were purchased in England through 


| 


the kind offices of one of the most distinguished men who | 


ever lived in these parts. We mean John Bartram, whom 
Linnzeus called ‘‘the greatest natural botanist of the world.”’ 
John Bartram was born on the present Bartram Estate, 


Collingdale. He early directed his attention to botany 
and natural history, becoming noted in the scientific cir- 
cles of Europe, and later in life was appointed botanist to 
the King. He was the first person in this country to es- 
tablish a botanical garden for the reception and cultiva- 
tion of plants. It is situated on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill just below Gray’s Ferry. On the dwelling 
erected by himself in this garden, there is still to be seen, 
engraven by his own hand, in conspicuous characters, 
upon a stone over the front window of an apartment de- 
voted to study, the celebrated distich : 
*«’Tis God alone, Almighty Lord. 
The Holy One, by me adored.” 

It is said the lines gave offense to many of his friends. 
They show his simple religious creed. He had been 
turned out of meeting just previously, doubtless because 
of his too advanced belief. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 24.—S1xTH MonruH 18, 1893. 

JESUS’S TEACHING AS TO THE SABBATH. 
GOLDEN TExT.—The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 
—Mark 2: 28. 

Scripture Extracts, Matthew 12: 1-8; Mark 2: 23-28; Luke 6: 1-5. 

HISTORICAL. 

The importance of Jesus’s teaching concerning the 
Sabbath is apparent to one who reads the elaborate Rab- 
binical rules for the outward observance of this day. 
Upon the law of Moses as a foundation, the schools had 
built a towering superstructure of laws enjoining individ- 
ual and public duties. We learn that it was unlawful to 
heal the sick unless life was in danger; that ‘‘to kindle 
or extinguish a fire upon the Sabbath was a great desecra- 
tion of the day.’’ One law forbade a man to leave his 
house with a pen or needle on the day before the Sabbath 
‘«lest he should forget to lay them aside.’’ ‘‘ One might 
carry a bundle upon his shoulder, but it must not be slung 
between two.’’ On the other hand, ‘‘to carry a loaf 
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upon the public street was unlawful, but if two carried it, 


| it was not unlawful.’’ 


Geikie, writing of the period of Jesus’s life recorded 
in to-day’s lesson, says: ‘‘ In the short distance which it 
was lawful to waik on a Sabbath—less than three-quarters 


| of a mile—the pathway lay through ripening fields of 
| barley—for Nisau, the Passover month, was the month of 


earing, and the first early sheaf was offered on the second 


| day of the Passover. It was by the law and by Eastern 
| custom free to all to pluck ears enough in a cornfield, or 
| grapes enough from a vine, to supply hunger, and the 
| disciples, as every Oriental still does in the same circum- 
| stances, availed themselves of this liberty, plucking some 
| ears of the barley, and rubbing them with their hands as 


they went on. No Jew could break his fast until 
after the morning service at the synagogue, or take supper 


| till after the evening service, but he had sanctioned two 
| offenses against the Sabbath laws. The plucking the ears 
| was a kind of reaping, and the rubbing was a kind of 
| grinding or threshing. On any other day there would 


have been no cause of blame, but to break the Sabbath 


| rather than suffer hunger for a few hours, was guilt worthy 


” 


of stoning. 
TEACHING. 

It is important to remember that Jesus did not set 
aside the Mosaic law. He was the highest representative 


| of the earlier Judaism—keeping its forms, its fasts, and its 


feasts. He came to fulfil the Law or to fill the law full; 


ey ; | to recall his people to truths long before revealed to them, 
on the Springfield road, in what is now the borough of 


which had been obscured and overlaid by wearisome forms. 
The Sabbath restrictions which he opposed were inven- 


| tions of the Rabbinical schools and of the Pharisees. It 


was his mission to infuse new life into the Jewish religion, 
which was becoming a ‘‘dumb, dead thing.’’ Those 
who understood him perceived that worship is mockery if 
it be not from the heart, and that all true service is 
prompted by love to God and to humanity ; and the new 
life he awakened in them cast off excessive ritualism as 
the plant germ leaves its husk beneath and reaches upward 
toward the light. ‘Twice Jesus rebuked the spirit of Phari- 
saism by quoting from the Scriptures to which it paid such 
external allegiance: ‘<I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice,’’—once when accused of eating with publicans and 
sinners (see Matt. 9: 13), which, under the law was de- 
filement, and again in this lesson (Matt. 12: 7), when 
the law was assailed at another point. So slow were they, 
too slow are we all, to learn how the Divine will is best 
served. In a sense the Jews were a holy people, set apart 
to God; the creatures of His special favor, not because 
He loved them more, but because they were peculiarly 
fitted to receive and promulgate His truth. But some 
grew to believe their righteousness could be made un- 
righteousness, their purity defiled, by contact with the 
sinner. So, too, they came to believe that the day which 
God had set apart for their fathers, wherein they should 
do no work, but should worship the Lord their God, was 
a day in itself holy, which might be profaned by doing 
even a good deed, if such a deed were prohibited by the 
law. These mistakes Jesus pointed out, showing that the 
law of charity and mercy written in the heart was more 
binding than their formal Sabbath laws. 

Friends have ever believed that the Christian Sabbath, 
which has replaced the Jewish Sabbath, is inherently no 
more a sacred day than any other, and that every day is 
to be lived as unto the Lord. But they also believe duty 
requires that we shall observe one day in the week as a 
day of rest, in which we shall lay aside, if possible, the 
cares and duties which necessarily claim much attention, 
and dedicate this day to physical rest and to mental and 
spiritual culture. 
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wills in all matters, being willing to be led of the spirit 
W. M. Thomson in ‘‘ The Land and the Book,’’ says | Of God, even when there seems no way, 
of the Sabbatic river that it has its source in a remitting “ Though sound and sense may fail, and fear afiright, 
fountain of a very extraordinary kind. Josephus declared | _ Still, at the evening time it shall be light!” 
that this river ran only on the Sabbath, and that its chan- ae a 
nel was dry for six days. Another ancient writer says it Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ran six days and rested on the seventh. Thomson ex- 
plored this river and its source in 1840, he found the 
fountain at the source to be at that time quiescent two | 
days and active on a part of the third. The monks told | 
him that ‘‘ every third day St. George descends and forces | 
out the water with great violence and loud noise to irrigate | 
the extensive plantations of this richest Syrian convent.’” | === = 
Scientific knowledge has not yet penetrated that region, THE “‘‘ HERESY TRIAL’’ OF PROF. BRIGGS. 
and they are satisfied to believe that the forces of nature | , 
work especially for their little garden plot. These inter- | ins the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, - 
mitting fountains are merely the draining of subterranean | Washington, on the 31st ult., the appeal from the action 


reservoirs of water on the principle of the siphon. ‘* Old | of the New York Presbytery in the case of Prof. Charles 


Faithful,’’ an intermittent spring in the Yellowstone re- | A. Briggs, of Union Seminary, was ‘sustained ’’ by the 
gion, is said to send up its waters with most exact regu- 


larit vote of a majority. The effect of this is to condemn 
arity. , ; ; 
/ > — > . . 
—If we could but fully comprehend the circumstances | Prof. Briggs and his teaching, and subsequently > the 
that surrounded Jesus of Nazareth on the occasion when | taking of the vote in the General Assembly, a committee 


he strove to put a higher interpretation into the old law, | appointed for the purpose reported a minute suspending 


we could better understand some of the difficulties which | him from the ministry, ‘‘ until he shall show satisfactory 
he had to overcome. Christian experience—Christian 


s ' | evidence of repentance.’’ 

living—is a continual growth, a continual overcoming. This «h aie tia a eee — fj 
We must keep ourselves ‘‘open to conviction’’ if we | ay See Se ees, RT, SF e- 
would ‘‘ win the prise of the high calling,’’ that is at- | terest to all Christian bodies. Professor Briggs has been 
tained unto the baptism with which Jesus was baptized | saying and writing, as a multitude of scholars and pro- 


and become joint heirs with him in that anointing of the | fegsors of religion have said and written, for centuries, 
Father which enabled him to see clearly the difference | 


Bible, as we now have it, cannot be taken as 
between the evil and the good, and thus become the first that the Bi : : ‘ o- 
fruit of them that had walked as in a dream. It was this | ‘‘ free from error. He has also said that the whole of 
power that made him the well-beloved son of God, the | the Pentateuch, the first five books of the Old Testament, 


Christ, the Anointed One. was not composed by Moses, and that a part of the book 


_ Anointed means ‘‘ set apart "" for a special, holy ser- | called Isaiah was not the work of that Prophet. 
vice, and Jesus Christ was thus from the beginning set | 


: ae 7 It is upon these points, really, that Prof. Briggs is 
apart to save the people from their sins by ving the truth | : I 3 I - he Ys hi 88s 1s 
which God revealed to him, and thus showing all the world | condemned. Some other of his teachings were con- 
the way that from the beginning was cast up for the chil- | demned also : as, that there were three sources of a knowl- 


dren of God to walk in. | edge of God, the Scriptures, the Reason, and the Church ; 
His mission closed with the fulfillment of the prophecy | ang that there was or might be a ‘* progressive sanctifi- 


of Tssiak Gret, 90 far as to the preaching of te a oe cation ’’ after the ending of this life. In the discussions 
now, whenever we are ready to accept it, God will give | 


us the desire of our hearts if we will worship him in sin- | Of the case these were occasionally alluded to, but the 


cerity and truth, with a perfect heart, that is, with a heart | gravamen of the complaint undoubtedly was that he had 


full of a Divine love both to God and man. Truth never | presumed to say the Scriptures were not clear of error. 
lost anything by being brought to the light of perfect | 


t 7 hed aac. | It was held by his opponents that to admit this was to 
ae ee apparently ** Crushed £0 earth WIN'TIS€ | shake the whole fabric of the Presbyterian church, and 

It is evident that Moses understood the truth, and | spread infidelity broadcast,—that the church could only 
that he was anointed of God to lead the people. So he | be kept united by steadfastly declaring that the Bible is 
gave them the law in its purity, a marvel of perfection in | ««the Word of God,’’ and therefore infallible. Many of 


the light of the present day. But the wisdom and _cun- | the attacks upon Dr. Briggs, in the Assembly, were very 
ning of man’s intellect so over-wrought it with traditions 


; : : eg ected | bitter, and all these plainly were occasioned by the dif- 
that it became of no effect. Then Isaiah’s eyes were | : P 4 ns 3 
. ° , , < “ec , 99 

opened, and all that he could accomplish was to leave it | ference of view on this point of Scriptural ‘‘ inerrancy. 
as a prophecy for coming generations. Many generations The Assembly adopted two different resolutions on 
passed before one came who was strong enough to lay | the subject of the Scriptures, the first being the report of 
down his outward life in bearing witness to the truth, but | . Cosmitere. as follows: 
Jesus could only gain a hearing for a part of it, and sor- —— 
rowfully passed away, saying to his disciples with whom “ Resolved, That this General Assembly reaffirms the doctrine of the 
4 had eoslenaie ieee tT hese enemy things to tell deliverance of the Assembly of 1892, touching the inspiration of the 
you. but ve cannot bear them now.”’ ; Holy Scriptures, viz., that the original Scriptures, consisting of the Old 
"Te is hard to ‘tread the wine-press alone ’’—to be and New Testaments, being immediately inspired of God, are without 
misunderstood and misinterpreted—and to feel as Isaiah | ®T% and in so doing declares that the said deliverance enunciates no 
expressed it, that ‘‘of the people there was no man with | "¢¥ doctrine, but interprets and gives expression to what has been 
me:’’ vet. if we are faithful even unto the death of our | cherished and believed as a fundamental truth, and which is expressly 

. | taught in the Westminster Confession.”’ 
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It will be observed that this refers to the ‘‘ original | 


Scriptures,’’ by which expression, probably, is intended | 


the earliest manuscripts into which the Old and New | 


Testament accounts, preserved for a long time orally, 
were put. The second resolution, offered by an indi- 
vidual member, Dr. Young, indicates this view. Itsays: 

“ Resolved, That the Bible as we now have it, in its various trans- 
lations and versions, when freed from all errors and mistakes of 
translators, copyists, and printers, is the very Word of God, and, con- 
sequently, without error.’’ 

The latter resolution, as explanatory of the other, has 
considerable importance. The reference made to ‘‘ errors 
and mistakes of translators, copyists, and printers,’’ 
necessarily covers a great deal of ground, and would jus- 
tify, it may be presumed, a large part of the critical work 
of Professor Briggs. ‘‘ Errors of translatofs’’ may essen- 
tially vary the original meaning, and “‘ errors of copyists’’ 


Three that bear record in heaven,’’ spurious matter to the 
original text. 

From the agitations which now shake the Presbyterian 
church, the Society of Friends may happily be free. It 
does not hold the Scriptures to be ‘‘ the Word of God,’’ 


but reserves that designation for the Eternal Word, of | 


which the gospel of John speaks, ‘‘ Which was in the be- 
ginning.’’ 


stream flowing from it. They turn, therefore, first of all, 
to this Spirit of Truth, which is above and beyond all. 
And as they reverently peruse the Scriptures, they 


‘«discern,’’ as Robert Barclay well states it, ‘‘ the stamp | 
| home of her sister. She was born in Philadelphia, Eighth 
| month 8, 1821, and was therefore in her 72d year. 


of God’s spirit and ways upon them, by the inward 
acquaintance we have with the same spirit and work in our 
hearts.’’ 
enslaved by the literalism of this or that single text, 


over the Scriptures. 
Spirit,’’ 


‘« By the inward testimony of the 
Robert Barclay declares, ‘‘do we alone truly 


” 


know them. 
FRIENDS at a distance kindly offer to send us back 
numbers of the paper, to be distributed to those who 
might value them. We are much obliged for these over- 
tures, but we feel obliged to say that we can only occa- 
sionally make good use of the papers. If any of our 
readers in or near the city would like to have them for 
distribution we should be glad to be informed. It is true, 
we hope, that many of them contain reading matter of 
personal value which might be of interest to some one. 


THINK as little as possible about any good in your- 
self; turn your eyes resolutely from any view of your re- 
quirements, your influence, your plans, your success, your 
following—above all, speak as little as possible about 
yourself. The inordinateness of our self-love makes 
speech about ourselves like the putting of a lighted torch 
to the dry wood which has been laid in order for burn- 
ing. Nothing but duty should open our lips upon this 
dangerous theme, except it be in humble confession of 
our sinfulness before God.— Bishop Wilberforce. 


MARRIAGES. 
BUCKLEY—DARLINGTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 


| parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Fifth month 24, 1893, John Monroe 


Buckley, of Concord township, son of John W. and Isabella Buckley, 
of Rising Sun, Md., and Mary Ella, daughter of Jesse and Hannah 
W. Darlington, of Middletown township, allin Delaware county, Pa. 

LEONARD — WOODWARD.—By Friends’ ceremony, Sixth 
month 1, 1893, at the residence of Wm. R. Chambers, Unionville, Pa., 
Franklin Taylor Leonard, son of Baker and Susan T. Leonard, of 
West Marlboro’ township, Chester county, Pa., and Hanna Chambers, 


| daughter of the late George W. and Hannah C. Woodward, of East 


And Friends hold this Divine Spirit, or | 
Word, to be the Fountain, while the Scriptures are a | 


Thus founded in the truth, and declining to be | 


Marlboro’ township in same county. 

OGDEN—LEWIS.—By Friends’ ceremony, Sixth month 1, 1893, 
at the residence of J. Ridgway Bunting, Moylan, James Clarence 
Ogden, son of John W. and Susanna H. Ogden, of Darby Township, 
and Elizabeth Morton Lewis, daughter of Isaac M. and Susan M. 


| Lewis, of Nether Providence, all in Delaware couuty, Pa. 


DEATRS. 
GARRETT.—In Wayne, Pa., at the residence of his aunt, R. G. 
Worrell, Fifth month 28, 1893, William H., son of the late William 
and Hannah Garrett, in his 30th year ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 


| ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 
have added, no doubt, as in the case of the verse on ‘‘ the | 


GIBBONS.—At the residence of her brother-in law, Richard P. 
White, Philadelphia, Sixth month 5, 1893, Phebe Earle Gibbons, widow 
of Dr. Joseph Gibbons, of Lancaster county, formerly editor of Zhe 


Journal, and daughter of the late Thomas and Mary Earle, in her 


72d year; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HANCOCK.—Fifth month 30, 1893, at his residence in West 
Philadelphia, Edward C. Hancock, aged 63 years, 10 days, son of the 
late William C. Hancock, of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

SULLIVAN.—Fifth month 31, 1893, at the residence of her son, 
R. Milton Sullivan, Camden, N. J., Marcella Sullivan. Interment at 
Sandy Spring, Md. 


PHEBE EARLE GIBBONS. 


| Tue decease of this esteemed friend, well-known to readers 


of THE JOURNAL, during its ownership by her husband, 
Dr. Joseph Gibbons, and since, to readers of the united 
paper, occurred in this city on the 5th instant, at the 


She came of a talented family. Her mother, whose 
maiden name was Hussey, was a native of Nantucket and 


| a cousin of Lucretia Mott, and like her was remarkably 
Friends are preserved from many trials and contentions | 


well versed in the Scriptures and gifted in literary matters. 
Her father, Thomas Earle, was from Massachusetts, where 
his brother Pliny, and others of the family, occupied a 


| prominent place, being identified with the early efforts of 


, 


the ‘‘ Liberty’’ and Free Soil parties, out of which the 
Republican party grew. 

When Thomas came to Philadelphia, he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, but afterwards as a lawyer became 
distinguished for his firm adherence to what he believed 


| to be correct, which earned him the name of ‘‘ the honest 


’ 


lawyer.’’ If he thought anything to be right, he firmly 
and steadily adhered to it, even at the risk of being dis- 
carded by his party and friends. He was one of the 
main promoters of the Pennsylvania Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1837, and was candidate of the Liberty Party 
in 1840, for Vice-President. He was very earnest in the 
anti-slavery ranks, although differing widely from many 
of the other workers, and ever ready to defend the fugitive 
in his contest for freedom, without fee or reward, in which 
he was ably succeeded for many years by his son George 
H. Earle. 

Phebe E. Gibbons was not only a frequent contribu- 
tor to newspapers and periodicals, including occasionally 
some of the leading magazines, but she was the author of 
two books of note, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch,’’ a series of 
papers on the social life, etc., of the people of German 


| Origin in Lancaster county, Pa., and the adjacent region ; 
| and a volume descriptive of her travels and brief resi- 
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dence in France and Belgium. Like her sister, C. E.White, 
President of the Women’s branch of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, she was earnest in 
efforts against vivisection, and in other measures of a 
humanitarian nature. Whilst radical in her views and 
convictions, she was kind and charitable towards those 
who differed from her, and ever ready to give a helping 
hand for the encouragement or relief of others. 

Of very active and energetic temperament, she had a 
lively interest in many directions. She was interested in 
the study of languages, in astronomy, and natural sciences. 
She belonged to the Linnzan Society in Lancaster. She 
was also interested in the Society for Organizing Charity 
in this city, being a visitor in the Eighth Ward. In the 
procedure of the Yearly Meeting she often took part,— 
as was the case at the late session. Her contributions to 
this paper, under the caption of ‘‘ Notes by the Way,”’ 
were always lively and interesting. The latest one, pub- 
lished Fifth month 13, was especially suggestive of thought 
and discussion. 

She was a first cousin of the late Pliny Earle Chase 
and Thomas Chase, both of whom were successful presi- 
dents of Haverford college. eee eS 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
SOUTHERN Quarterly Meeting held at Easton, Maryland, 
on the last day of the Fifth month, and the youths’ or 
public meeting, held the following day, were both pretty 
well attended and were very interesting and satisfactory 
occasions. John J. Cornell was present and his labors in 
the. ministry were much appreciated, as well as those of 
Elizabeth Lloyd, on both days. No other strangers were 
in attendance, except a few from Newtown in Bucks 
Quarter. The different monthly meetings composing 
Southern Quarter are so widely separated and railroad 
facilities not very good, that it is attended with much dif- 
ficulty and considerable expense for the members to get 
to them. Yet the representatives were nearly all present. 
There being no one at this time belonging to that meet- 
ing who occupies the position of a recorded minister, they 
seem to have faith that the Divine Father will send some 
one or more of his servants to the quarterly meeting and 
qualify them for service therein ; hence they endeavor to 
be present, and are not often disappointed. 

The original Friends’ meeting near Easton was one of 
the first established Friends’ meetings in America, and has 
been kept up continually, although not exactly in the same 
place. There is an old frame meeting-house now stand- 
ing, that is more than 200 years old, which is in a good 
state of preservation, having within afew years had a new 
roof put on it. The house now in use near by, is a brick 
building, with no partition in it, as the meetings are now 
held in joint session of men and women Friends, and 
the sexes sit in families on either side of the house. It 
is beautifully situated in the midst of a splendid farming 
country, and it is no wonder that Friends located there 
or that their descendants want to remain there. I. E. 


Stillwater Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders 
gathered at Somerton, Belmont Co., O., Fifth month 
23d, at 40’clock p.m. Notwithstanding a heavy storm of 
wind, the usual number were present, and we realized the 
Heavenly Father’s help in time of need. Next morning 
was calm and beautiful, and many hearts were filled with 
thanksgiving and praise as we assembled at the usual hour 
for the quarterly meeting. William Thomas broke the 


' silence with earnest words of truth. 
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Rebecca Merritt 


followed in a profitable discourse. After a few minutes’ 


| silence, she was led in supplication, and under the sweet 
| covering of the Heavenly Father’s presence, our attention 


was called to the business of the meeting. E. B. L. 


Somerton, O. 


The spring quarterly meeting of Nottingham Quarter 
was held at Deer Creek, Fifth month 26. At an early 
hour, quite a large number assembled at the quaint old 


| meeting-house, and soon gathered into the stillness which 


was felt to be a divine preparation. Abigail R. Paul of 
Philadelphia broke the silence by appearing in supplica- 
tion, and sweetly invoked the loving care of the Father, 
and an overshadowing of his love. Darlington Hoopes 
followed in an extended and earnest discourse that found 
an echo in many hearts. Our friend Mary Hay, of Ox- 
ford, then in a touching manner delivered her message 
to the little ones, and those who had been beseft by death. 
Many eyes filled with tears, as over their hearts came 
the recollections of homes made vacant, of hearts bereft. 
Then in solemn stillness the meeting closed. This meet- 
ing was larger than for several years, and we feel much 
good seed was sown. B. 


—John J. Cornell and wife are about to leave Balti- 
more for a time, intending to spend some weeks in 
Chicago. They expect to reach the latter city the first 
Their address will be 483 La Salle 


week in next month. 
Avenue. 


—aA friend who is fully informed on the subject states 
that the bequest by Margaret Jones to Upper Dublin 
Preparative Meeting is $1,000. The second sum of that 
amount named in the will was revoked by a codicil. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

THE past two weeks have been very full of interest with 
the Women’s Congress and the Press Congress. It was a 
great privilege to attend even a few sessions. There were 
sO many meetings occurring at the same hour, and all of 
such interest, that it was hard to decide which to choose. 
Each meeting had one or more celebrities. The crowds 
were so great that one had to be in the room an hour be- 
fore time, in many cases, to secure a seat near enough to 
hear the speakers. There were many foreign women, who 
were especially attractive, chief of whom was Lady Aber- 
deen of England. Sarah B. Cooper of California was the 
delight of the. Kindergarten meetings. But to the 
younger people, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, and Julia 
Ward Howe, seemed most interesting and entertaining. 
The people to hear them were so many that when at one 
time Susan B. Anthony was requested to go to another 
room to speak, the crowd in the halls followed her, and 
the jam was so great that several women fainted. It must 
have been very gratifying to these pioneer women who 
have gone far in advance, through so much abuse and ill 
treatment and planted the banner of reform, to see the 
ranks coming up to their standard, and showing apprecia- 
tion of their noble work. Indeed they looked very 
happy, and almost young again. Receptions and enter- 
tainments were given, in which they were the honored 
guests, and it seemed a tardy but well-earned return for 
their steadfastness and faithfulness. The suffrage meet- 
ings were the fullest of any ; men as well as women mani- 
festing the greatest interest. 

At one meeting of the Columbian Housekeepers’ As- 
sociation, a paper was read by Jane Adams, the young 
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woman founder of Hull House, a sort of ‘‘ College set- 
tlement’’ in a poor district in this city. It was the 
‘‘help question’’ from the standpoint of the ‘ help.’’ 
It was a new view of the subject. Dress reform had a 
large place, and there were many styles worn as samples 
of business suits, house dresses, etc. One speaker said 
that in women’s dresses of to-day the pocket was ‘ rudi- 
mentary or wanting.’’ She had eleven in her costume ! 

Mary Eastman of Boston said in a meeting of Uni- 
tarian women that she had not attended all their sessions 
because she knew what they thought. She preferred to 
listen to the Jewish, the Catholic, and the Mormon wo- 
men, and hear what they had to say. 

It was truly an inspiring sight to see women of so 
many nationalities and such varying faiths all consulting 
together upon topics of general interest. At the relig- 
ious meeting on First-day, there were thirteen different 
denominations represented on the platform: Baptists, 
Universalists, Unitarians, Mormons, Methodists, etc., 
Amanda Smith, the colored Evangelist from Africa, 
among them. The service was divided between four or 
five of them. Anna Howard Shaw, Methodist, preach- 
ing the sermon. It was a strong sermon, yet no one 
could have guessed her denomination. Indeed her whole 
address might have been given in our own gallery, and 
not a word of dissent could have been expressed. It was 
a fervent exhortation to follow the light of truth which is 
revealed to all men, now as well as in the time of the pro- 
phets. ‘* Truth for authority and not authority for Truth,”’ 


should be our motto, she said. Character was the proof | 


of one’s religion. She read of extracts from Buddha, 
Confucius, Plato, Cicero, and other teachers, all good 
without question, but in none of them had she ever found 
anything like this: ‘‘ Come unto me all ye who are 
heavy laden.’’ I could but think as she was speaking 
how Mary Dyer, suffering unto death for religious free- 
dom, and Lucretia Mott, the fearless, steadfast advocate 
of women’s freedom, had ‘ blazed the way ’’ and helped 
to make it possible for all women to enjoy the liberty 
awarded them to-day, and to be given in greater measure, 
no doubt, in the near future. 

The Directors of this religious service would have 
been very glad to have had a woman minister of the So- 
ciety of. Friends upon the platform, but, alas! we had 
none here. It would have been most fitting, as Friends 
were the first people to recognize the equality of women 
in every way. In the press Congress, Susan B. Anthony 
paid a high tribute to the ‘*‘ Quakers.’’ She said when 
they decided it was right for men to do any thing, it was 
right for women also. It was always, ‘‘ men are free, 
consequently women.’’ It was always in all things ‘‘ con- 
sequently women.’’ The time is past now when press 
men will speak slightingly of her. They were only too 
delighted to have her attend and address their meetings. 
It is a wonderful revolution some of us are witnessing, 
truly, and these congresses will place the thinking and the 
unthinking far in advance of the previous status of opinion. 
When the papers which have been prepared by the best 
writers and thinkers in the various countries are pub- 
lished, I hope reading clubs will be formed to read and 
spread the bread of the new life and thought among the 
people. We may not be apostles, but we can be distribu- 
tors of the food so abundantly furnished by writers often 
truly inspired, I certainly must believe. 

Yesterday, Fifth month 28, our little Central Meet- 
ing of Friends was greatly favored by visitors from the 
East and West. Among them were Aaron M. Powell and 
wife, whose company and helpful words were very com- 
forting and inspiring. They are here to take part in the 
Social Purity and the Temperance Congresses, beginning 
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close. 


Sixth month 2d. We hope Friends from a distance will re- 
member that there is one ‘‘ little upper room ”’ in this great 


| stirring city where they can go and find quiet and silence 


once a week. This still place is very satisfying and pre- 
cious to us after the feast of words in the various assem- 
blies, both of which have their places. Silence for listen- 
ing to the Great Teacher, but the truths thus received 
must be given out and distributed to the multitude and 
applied when the need comes. 
“‘ The mount for vision, but below 
The paths of daily duty go.”’ 

I feel that this is a very meager report of the mass of 
valuable work of the Congress, but it would be impossible 
to give an adequate idea of the whole great event. Six 
months of these will form a wonderful encyclopedia when 
published, as they are to be as soon as possible after the 


Four: days spent at the World’s Fair seems only a 
beginning. The exhibits are so vast in number and im- 


| portance, that one must take a general view of the whole, 


and a particular view of a fewthings only. The Women’s 
Building is of great interest, because it indicates such 
great advance in the development of women’s faculties 
and abilities. There is one large room devoted alto- 
gether to the work of women in savagery. This is a sur- 
prise to many of us. Everything exhibited in this build- 
ing is the work of women. ‘The Japanese exhibit is won- 
derfully fine. Much of the needlework is exquisite in 
design and finish. It is always a satisfaction to see work 
of any kind done we//. But when one thinks of the'time, 
labor, and eye sight expended upon some of the very fine 
laces and other needlework, one queries if there are not 
other pursuits more worthy of a woman’s precious time. 
Mrs. Rorer, the Philadelphia teacher of domestic science, 
always has a large audience to listen to her lectures, and 
see her practical demonstrations of how to prepare and 
cook food in palatable and wholesome ways. ‘These lec- 
tures are given in the Model Kitchen, in the Women’s 
suilding, at 10 o’clock in the mornings. It was a pleas- 
ure to look upon the earnest, interested faces of the 
women gathered to learn new lessons upon old subjects ; 
much to my surprise, there were a large number of men 
in attendance, who seemed as greatly interested as the 
women. 

It is very fatiguing to visit this great ‘‘ White City’ 
of such distances. One has to do so much walking. 
Chairs are 75 cents an hour with a pusher. ‘The greatest 
need is for transportation from one building to another. 
This we hope will soon be provided for, as the Directors 
now see the need. Aged or delicate people, unless pro- 
vided with a great deal of money, can hardly afford to see 
much of the wonderful and extensive exhibit, unless better 
provision is made. One may rent a camp-chair for ten 
cents a day and carry it around to sit upon when weary, 
but it does not save walking. It is better to take a build- 
ing at a time, and not attempt too much in one day. I feel 
sometimes that I would willingly share my privileges with 
those who are denied them, if I could. I wish I might 
feel better qualified to make a good report for some such, 
through the medium of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ; 
but time, strength, and ability are limited. The press 
generally, however, contains reports, and almost all may 
read of these things,and escape the wear and strain of a visit, 
which is very great unless well guarded against. One’s 
eyes, brain, as well as limbs, grow so weary, that one is 
more conscious of the distressing sense of fatigue than of 
the beauties and wonders, however great and attractive. 
So the homekeepers may comfort themselves that at least 
they are not too tired to enjoy anything. 

Chicago, Fifth month 29, 1893. M. A.-¥. 


’ 








EDUCATIONAL. 


THe GEORGE ScHooL CoMMITTEE.—The Yearly Meeting Committee 
on the John M. George Bequest had a meeting of two sessions on the 
2nd instant, and considered all the business likely to claim its attention 
until after the summer vacation. The Building Committee reported 
that with the favorable weather of the last six weeks good progress had 
been made, and the walls were nearing completion. 

In relation to the charges made to pupils, it was fully explained that 
the price is $200, to Friends, (including children having one parent a 
Friend), and that there may be further abatements from this in particular 
cases. To pass upon these cases a committee of five has been ap- 
pointed, who will do so in strict confidence, the matter being left entirely 
to their discretion. 
Several names of pupils have already been entered on the Principal's 

There will be accommodation for about 130 boarding pupils. 

A survey of the grounds will be made, with a view to the arrange- 
ment of drainage, the location of drives and walks, trees and shrubbery, 
etc., and enough of this work will be done, by Autumn, to make the 
place conveniently accessible and usable. 





list. 





AMERICAN PRroressors IN Evrope.—The Jndependent (New 
York) says: ‘ We lately spoke of Professor Gregory, of Leipzig, as 
the only American we recall who occupies the position of professor in 
a German university. This is probably the fact, but we might have said 
that Prof. Frederick Treadwell, born in Maine of good New England 
stock, has been for ten years or more the occupant of one of the chairs 
of chemistry in the University of Zurich, which if not German in terri- 
tory, is German in tongue.” 

Professor Gregory is regarded in Europe as one of the highest 
authorities in his specialty; he is, we believe, professor of one of the 
branches of philological study. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—We have received the Cata- 
logue and Circular of this school for the coming year. It was estab- 
lished last Fall by Arthur H. Tomlinson, and has already attained de- 
cided success. The prospects for next year, we learn, are very satis- 
factory. The instructors are Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal ; Hanna 
T. Mitchell, Vice-Principal; Emma P. Tomlinson, Alice W. Jackson, 
and Mary L. Haines; Margaretta F. Atkinson, Matron. Two teachers 
are yet to be engaged,—one of them to instruct in Science and Manual 
Training. The charge for Board and Tuition is $300 for the school 
year, with some extra charges for language, etc. 

The list of pupils for the year closing makes 47 names, and a num- 
ber of letters printed in connection with it, from patrons of the school, 
express much satisfaction with its work. The next year will begin 
Ninth month 12. 


DR. MAGILL’s FRENCH SERIES.—The Christopher Sower Co., 
Philadelphia, publishers of Dr. E. H. Magill’s “ Modern French 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON.—The Friends’ Association met Fifth month 22 at Friends’ 
meeting-house, with about fifty in attendance, of whom thirty-six were 
members. The program for the evening began with a paper carried over 
from the previous meeting, upon William Penn, by Abram V. Robinson. 
In this an outline of Penn’s early career was given, and the settlement 
and his difficulties with the Maryland colony. He was a man, as de 
scribed by the writer, whose judgment was not always clear, and whose 
faults were not always virtues ; yet a man who honestly tried to benefit 
mankind, and who performed the noblest service in the cause of God 
and humanity; one who was persecuted because holding views in ad- 
vance of his day, and possessed the courage to maintain them at 
any cost. 

Another subject carried over was: ‘ What prominent ministering 
Friends were contemporaneous with George Fox in the early part of 
his ministry ?’’ by Anna Watson, who referred to Francis Howgill, 
John and Anna Audland, William Penn, Robert Barclay, and others, 
speaking briefly of each. 

A question from the Literature Committee, “Is there any place in 
the Scriptures where Jesus claims to be the son of God?” assigned to 
Rachel W. Fell, was answered in her absence quite fully by others 
The second question from this committee, ‘‘ What is inspiration ?’’ 
was answered by Rebecca T. Roman. She began by giving Webster's 
definition, to which she took no exception, but went further and be- 
lieved “ inspiration to be something in the breast of every one of us— 
a feeling that arouses in all the very best of our nature, without which 
we should be very imperfect beings.’’ She then commented upon the 


| inspiration which led to the Atlantic cable, that which enabled Edison 


to astonish the world, that Lincoln was inspired by the spirit of God 
when he struck the chains from thousands of his fellow creatures, and 
Whittier in writing his beautiful and sublime poems. In the discussion 
which followed, different views were expressed, some thinking genius 
and inspiration were confounded, while others preferred the writer’s 
definition to Webster's. 

The Discipline Committee continued, giving extracts from our disci- 
pline, following with that of other yearly meetings on the same subject. 

The Current Topics Committee reported a paper: “Are Friends 
justified in abstaining from political activity ?’’ by A. Crozier Reeves. 
In this it was argued that if Friends were good, honest,and independ- 


| ent citizens, they were not justified, and takes the stand that it is the 


duty of every one to contribute to the community in which they live not 


| only by living right themselves, but by helping others to do the same. 


The Society should make good citizens, and good citizens are neces- 


| sarily interested in politics, not, however, the so-called ‘“ politicians,” 


ruled by political wire-pullers. This article brought forth another in- 
teresting expression of views as to the separation of Church and State 
A paper giving extracts from a pamphlet by Wm. White, of Eng- 


| land, on “ How can Friends more fully influence the masses of our 


Series,’ announce that the second volume, now in press, is entitled | 


“Sur la Pentc,”’ the author being Madame De Witt, née Guizot, the 
only surviving child of M. Guizot, the eminent French statesman and 
historian. The third volume, now in preparation, is by Anatole France, 
one of the best known of the authors and critics of the literary France 
of the present day. 





BALTIMORE 
Stabler, Jr., of Baltimore, sends us the report and catalogue of the 
Manual Training School in that city. It is a part of the public school 
system, and was established in 1883. ‘‘ The object of the school is 
the education of all the faculties: to give instruction and practice in 
the use of tools, and instruction as may be deemed necessary in mathe- 


matics, drawing, and the English branches of a high-school course. | varying conditions of humanity.” 


; The school does not teach trades. Its aim is more compre- 
hensive: it lays the foundation for many trades, and at the same time 
recognizes the value of intellectual discipline.” 
given to mechanical drawing, and the tool instruction includes car- 
pentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, chipping and filing, forge work, 
moulding, soldering, and brazing, the use of machine-shop tools, and 
other instruction of like character. 

The course of study covers three years, and the school time of the 


students is about equally divided between mental and manual exercises. | 


One hour per day is given to drawing, an hour and a half to shop work, 
and three hours to the usual academic studies. The school is free, of 
course, to Baltimore residents ; $12.50 per quarter is charged non-resi- 
dent students. The average enrollment of the year past was 361, with 
95 per cent. of attendance. The total expense for the year was $26,110. 





SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS.—Henry Amold Todd has been ap- 
pointed Principal of Friends’ School at West Chester, Pa. He isa 
graduate of Haverford College, and has had two years’ experience in 
teaching at Doylestown, Pa., from which place he comes with excel- 
lent recommendations. 

At Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Carrie B. Way has been ap- 
pointed assistant in modern languages and history, and S. Emma Way 

- for the primary department. 


communities together and supposing all their work was done. 


population in spiritual things?” was prepared by Maria Horsnall. It 
began by asserting the leading thought of early Friends was the spread- 
ing of the truth, and that they had no idea of gathering a few little 
The 
rapid growth of the Society and its subsequent decline was discussed, 
and he seemed to assume the reason “ why in modern days the society 
has exercised so little of the ingathering spirit,’”’ is that it has been too 


| careful of itself as a sect. and that it has employed too little these out- 


— 5 bi f th spel of li : 
es ai Nala ail a tae iat ward means,—the constant preaching of the gospel of life and peace 


He says: “When the Society can again send forth an enlightened, 


| earnest, and self-sacrificing ministry among the people at large, adapting 


Particular attention is | 





| 1841. 


itself under the power and guidance of the Holy Spirit to the wants of 
our own age, there is no reason why our church should not grow in 
numbers and extend in influence. The present age needs the preach- 
ing of a full salvation, suited as in apostolic times to the wants and 


A question was referred to Walter E. Matlack asking for “ Facts 
of historical interest connected with our meeting-house.’’ We were 
told the house was built during the reign of George II. (1739), and was 
a plain red brick of blue headers—that it was the headquarters of the 
Hessians during the Revolutionary War, and places where.they stuck 
their bayonets remained in the floor until the building was altered in 
This building has since been remodeled and now is among the 
most comfortable of meeting-houses. 

As this was the last meeting until Ninth month, the President, Wm. 
Walton, responded to a request to make an address, and in the course 
of his remarks declared the Association had more than met the most 
sanguine expectations. That the different committees and the individ- 
uals having duties assigned, had well done the work allotted to them 
and all had ably contributed to the success which could now be rightly 
claimed. He thought the work done had been frought with good to 
all, in making familiar the religious views of our Society and in bring- 
ing before us much of its early history and its earnest workers; it also 
brought about expansion of thought which necessarily develops our 
better natures. He closed by thanking the Association for the support 
it had given the Executive Committee both in work and attendance and 
trusted we should all be enabled to come together again in the Autumn 
with renev ed energy and zeal. 

Pee Chairman of the Executive Committee, Edmund R. Willets, 
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was now called upon, and he replied in a few well directed remarks, | 
claiming much good to have come from this Association, and that it had | 
supplied a want long felt by him in giving a better understanding of the 
principles and the workers of the Society to which he belonged. He 
called attention to the fact that it was a place not for amusement, but 
instruction, and with this idea we should work. 
The meeting was then adjourned to meet ninth month 25th. 
iS 


LITERARY NOTES. 

GrorGE H. ELLs, Boston, has just issued a little volume “ Phillips 
Brooks in Boston.’’ The author is M. C. Ayres, editor of the Dazly 
Advertiser of that city, and the volume is made up of some thirty arti- | 
cles, published in the Advertiser during the last five years, describing | 
and delineating the work of Phillips Brooks. The volume has an in- | 
troduction by Prof. W. J. Tucker, of Andover Theological Seminary, | 
who says of the contents of the volume: ‘ They show precisely what 
men thought of Phillips Brooks before the process of idealization began. | 
Here was one who was not greatly misunderstood or unappreciated in 
his own time. Here was a prophet ‘acceptable in his own country.’ | 
The future historian will turn to such contemporary papers as these for | 
the material on which to base his estimate of the social and spiritual life | 
of this generation.”” (Pp. 120. Cloth. Price, 50 cents.) 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, issue a number of little 
volumes,—*“ booklets” they may be called probably,—some in cloth, 
and others in paper, containing stories or sketches with a tendency 
toward the development of human sympathy and benefaction. Three 
of these, just now received, are “‘A Poppy Garden,” a lively and 
pleasing study of character and action in a New England village, by | 


Emily Malbone Morgan, with several very good illustrations by Ella | 


Francis Hayden; ‘“ Madonnas of the Smoke,” by the same author, a 
brief story of a working-girls’ club in a factory city, and of its renting 
a meadow field and making many poor children happy; and “ Jack’s 
Hymn,” the touching story of a sweet little lad, badly hurt in a railway 


accident, whose memory was suspended by the shock, but who, singing | 


an Easter hymn, “remembered ” once more, and so was restored to his 
home and parents. The first and third of these are 60 cents each ; the 
second 25 cents. 


Of the same general character are two reeeived from the same pub- 


lishers some time since. These are “ Aunt Liefy,’’ by Annie Trumbull 


Slosson, whose “ Fishin’ Jemmy’”’ gained such just renown ; and ‘‘ The | 


Las’ Day,’”’ by Imogen Clark. Both are prettily illustrated. Price of 
each 60 cents. 


Underhill & Nichols, Buffalo, N. Y., announce the immediate issue 
of a souvenir and descriptive volume, “‘ The Niagara Book.’ The 
purpose is to do justice to the great features of Niagara Falls, which it 
is said, have never received appropriate consideration ina book. The 
literary contents will be contributed by W. D. Howells, ‘“ Mark 
Twain,” Prof. N. S. Shaler, and others. 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL. 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Fifth month 25. 


THE closing exercises of the Laing Normal and Industrial School for 
Colored Children took place at 10 a. m. yesterday at Mount Pleasant. 
This school has been in operation for about twenty years under the 
efficient management of Miss A. D. Munro, of Bristol, R.I. The 
school is doing great good for the colored people in Berkeley County in 
general, and in Mount Pleasant in particular. Some of the children 
walk five or six miles twice every day, going to and from the school. 
Seven teachers are employed, viz: Miss Munro, principal; Miss Anna 
Nicholas, in charge of the sewing school and general industrial depart- 
ment for girls; Mr. Keith, in charge of the shoemaker’s shop for boys, 
in which eighteen boys are learning that trade. The other teachers are 
Misses Edith O’ Neil, Nettie O’ Neil, Virginia Birnie, and A. Minott. 

The closing exercises showed care and training on the part of the 
teachers, and diligence and aptitude on the part of the children. The 
manual! labor both in the sewing department and the shoemaker’s shop 
gave evidence of the usefulness of industrial work as a necessary part of 
the education for these times. Three hundred children were enrolled 
during the session, and several hundred garments made and many shoes 
repaired. The Rev. J. H. M. Pollard made a short address, urging 
upon both children and parents the great necessity of giving more at- 
tention to the home life; for good citizens and true Christians can only 
come from good homes. The Rev. G. F. Miller in a few words urged 
the children to lay well the foundation, as the whole superstructure of 
education depended on that. The school will resume work again on 
the first Monday in October. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIFTH 
MONTH, 1893. 


MEAN barometer, 29.917 
Highest barometer during the month (roth), 30.381 
Lowest barometer during the month (4th), 29.355 
Mean temperature, 61.43 
Highest temperature during the month (23d), 88.50 
Lowest temperature during the month (3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th), 44. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 70.91 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 52.01 
Greatest daily range of temperature (2d), 29.50 
Least daily range of temperature (27th), 5.50 
Mean relative humidity, 67.09 
Mean dew point, 48.38 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 3-12 
Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 8. 
Number of clear days, 15, fair days 5, cloudy days, 11. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest 
Thunder storms on the 5th, 16th, 23d. 
Lunar coronz, 22d, 30th. 
Solar halos on the 2d, 15th, 23d. 

J. C., Observer. 
Centennial avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 


‘“IF A DEAR VOICE.”’’ 
IF a dear voice which was to us most dear, 
And failed and faltered but the other day, 
From the far heavenly place, alert and clear, 
Could reach us when we sit and long to hear, 
I think that this is what the voice would say : 


“Why stand ye idly looking to the skies, 
Or bending o’er the hiding earth in vain, 
With voices mute, and wan and tearful eyes ? 
Life stronger is than death. Beloved, rise, 
And share the hope which saints do not disdain ! 


‘“‘] in full sunshine, you in darkest shade, 

May share the same great gladness if we will ; 
For joy and grief and heaven and earth are made 
Equal and one to those who, unafraid, 

Hold up their hearts like cups for God to fill. 


‘Into my cup he poured, like bright, swift rain, 
The draught which men call ‘ death,’ and name with fear ; 
And yours he filled with bitter loss and pain, 
What matter? God's gift never is in vain, 
Let us then drink the draught,—you there, I here,— 


“ And smile, secure that each has what is best. 
Be glad for me, as I am glad for you, 
Work out your day like men, endure the test ! 
The hours will not be long till in the west 
The reddening sun shall sink, and work be through.” 


If a dear voice which was to many dear, 
And failed and faltered but the other day, 
Could reach us when we sit and long to hear, 
And bless us, as it blessed for many a year, 
I think that this is what the voice would say. 
— Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 


‘* COMPULSORY ARBITRATION.’’—Some of our ex- 
changes are still talking about ‘‘ compulsory arbitration.’’ 
The term is a contradiction. Arbitration implies the 
agreement of two parties to submit their differences to a 
disinterested person or persons for decision. If one or 
the other is compelled thus to submit, it is not arbitra- 
tion; it then becomes a judicial matter. One of our 
contemporaries speaks of the courts intervening in strikes 
to prevent loss to corporations and injustice to employés, 
and adds: ‘‘ This is precisely the principle of compulsory 
arbitration.”” We do not see any principle of arbitra- 
tion in it; it is simply the application of the processes of 
the civil courts. It is compulsory, but it is not arbitration. 
— The Independent. 


I tHINKjthere is no happiness-destroyer quite equal to 
that of a restless, impatient, always dissatisfied temper 
of mind. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
TEN DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLIC. 
(Continued from Week before Last.) 


In transit from one place of interest to another, along the 
narrow city streets, the typical out-door life of the peon 
One is impressed with the dolce far niente 
peculiar to the races under a tropical sun. The dusky 
maiden in artistic costume, balancing her red water jar on 
her head, over which is thrown the striped re/osa, pauses 
to chat with a group of venders sitting by heaps of jars or 
baskets, as they chew their green sugar cane or enjoy 
their tortillas. “The Mexican peon has but one specified 
time for his meals, which is all the time. Little burros 
come into the picture, standing patiently with heads low 
down and flapping ears, under the weight of four jars of 
water, crates of fruit, or bunches of tortured chickens 
suspended on either side. One’s heart-strings are con- 
stantly on the tension for these abused little beasts, upon 
whose sore and bruised backs the burdens of all Mexico 
seem to rest. Droves of them pass by laden with great 
bunches of grass and green corn, and stones and boards. 
They are followed by an Arab-like peon, who gives them 
an occasional prick with his sharp stick. 

The scene would not be complete without the inevi- 
table beggars who swarm about one with that persistence 
not surpassed in the classic cities of Italy, and without 
parallel in the utter wretchedness of their makeup. They 


classes is seen. 


ply their trade in all sincerity, and with a pathetic look 
and attitude that would inspire the pencil of an artist. 
From the streets one catches a glimpse of in-door life 
also, for the living rooms of the houses open out in full 
view, and are protected by windows of heavy iron grating, 


more prison-like than inviting. The houses of the wealth- 
ier class are under the same roof with the butcher, the 
baker, and candle-stick maker. Their locality is inti- 
mated by the always open portal, guarded by the porter, 
whose family occupies a dark room in one of the side 
walls. 

The living rooms of Mexico are often dimly lighted, 
sometimes from the door alone. The wide paved drive- 
way leads into the faf#io, where fountains play, and birds 
sing, and beautiful flowers bloom. ‘The rooms open upon 
the upper and lower galleries which encircle the court. 
A broad flight of stairs leads up to them, and beyond 
them on the first floor are the stables, where the driving 
horses and equipages are kept. An attendant stands con- 
venient to the bell rope, which he pulls upon the entrance 
of a visitor, and directly a maid, in white cap and apron, 
appears to conduct one to the drawing-room. The most 
extreme politeness is observed, not only from servant to 
mistress, but between each other, in every class of Span- 

h-Mexican life. It is rather startling to the average 
tourist, when, after his purchases are made in the shops, 
the most gracious clerk extends his hand for the adieus 
of his country. 

We left the that we had 
Fine Arts, 
1779 asa 


City of Mexico with regret 
made but brief visit to the Academy of 
which, according to Janvier, was opened in 
school of engraving. Later on, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture were taught, and finally, in 1783, the 
Academy was founded, in which there is a notable collec- 
tion of works of art. 
pure Indian blood are represented. The first gallery we 
entered was hung with old paintings, mostly of a relig- 
character, done in the Mexican schools of early 
times ; many bore marks of great antiquity, with figures 
and scenes nearly obliterated. One of the finest in this 
“gallery was ‘‘ Christ in the Garden,”’ by Lewis Juarez, 
also that of ‘‘ The Meeting of Mary and Elizabeth,’’ by 


one 


ious 


Both Spanish artists and those of 
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Arteza, and ‘* The Little Martyrs of Justo and Pastor,’ 
by José Juarez. In one of the galleries a Mexican artist 
was copying in exact detail and color the exquisite pic- 
ture of ‘* The Holy Family,’’ by Raphael. He most 
graciously laid aside his palette and brushes, and pro- 
ceeded to dilate upon the work in musical numbers, which 
most unfortunately I could not interpret. Turning away, 
we caught sight of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,’’ so realistic with 
expressions of almost uttered agony while enduring the 
eternal fires of Gehenna. ‘‘The Serving of the Holy 
Jesus,’’ by white-winged angels, by Raphael; ‘‘ The 
Seven Virgins,’ ’ by Leonardo da Vinci; ‘‘ Galileo and 
the Monk,’’ by Felix Parrar; ‘‘ Saint John the Baptist,’ 
by Murillo, were but a few of this magnificent collection, 
together with an interesting picture representing the first 
disc overy of the pulque plant, in which was a kneeling 
figure of an Aztec girl, presenting the plant to Monte- 
zuma. 

Reluctantly we wafted our adieus to the low-lying, 
ghostly-white capitol of this ‘‘ classic and tropical land,”’ 
and, after a night’s ride, reached Irapuata, wherea branch 
road leads to Guadalajara. WhenI write Guadalajara, a 
beautiful city lifts itself up before my mental vision as a 
white-robed bride, from a glittering sea of sand, majestic 
in her loneliness and isolation, stirred and swept by fra- 
grant breezes from far-off islands, where the graceful 
fronds of tropical palms are lifted to the blue bending 
skies above. 

It was a radiant morning when the little train of day 
coaches pulled out from the crowded station at Irapuata, 
with the sound of ‘‘ Fressa! Fressa /’’ growing fainter 
and fainter. Most of our fellow travelers were Mexicans, 
and as both men and women puffed at their cigarettes, we 
were soon enveloped in a cloud of blue smoke. To our 
right and left a fertile agricultural country stretched away, 
north and south, somewhat brown and diversified by hills 
and deep barancas. Great furrowed fields lay brown and 
bare, and cattle and burros wandered over them, picking 
at some bits of vegetation, we knew not what. We had 
noticed before, in Mexico, that herds of cattle were 
turned upon verdureless fields and queried the 
cause. 

Near the quaint old town of, Santa Fé we stopped at a 
station where was gathered the usual crowd of peons. A 
squad of them were attending an old-fashioned thresher, 
which was humming in an orchard close by. The golden 
straw was hurled through the feeder, and tossed to the 
stacks by the natives, in their queer costumes, but in true 
farmer style. Great bunches of straw were also piled in 
the centre of live-oak trees, scattered about the plowed 
fields, and out of reach of the half-starved cattle 

Irrigation here, as elsewhere, was carried on by means 
of the old-time wells, with buckets suspended from forked 
limbs of trees, and sometimes the water was raised by a 
crank, and the crank turned by a mule, as were the cider- 
mills and presses in this country in earlier days. 

About 150 kilometres from Trapt lata we came into the 
beautiful valley of the Lerma, and our course lay along 
the banks of the broad, shallow Lerma river, the longest 
in the Republic, and called the Mississippi of Mexico. 
Much of the country was barren; a desert with huge 
growths of cacti in many varieties. The white, quivering 
heat of noon-day made us feel that we were indeed in the 
Tierra Caliente, or hot lands, but we soon began to run 
up grade, and continued to until we reached Guadalajara, 
on a table land at an elevation of 6,000 feet above sea 
level. We passed in sight of La Piedad, or Piedad Ca- 
bados, an ancient city of 10,000 inhabitants, also La 
Barca at the junction of the Lerma and Lake Chapala. 
At Ocatlan we crossed the Lerma river, from which point 
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a glimpse of the Lake can be had on the left. The waters 
of the river pour into this lake, which has an outlet 
forming another river which comes foaming over a rocky 
bed until it reaches a precipice about 100 feet high, over 
which it leaps, making the picturesque Niagara-like falls 
of Joanacatlan. These falls can be reached either by 
taking the tram-cars at El Castillo, or in a more novel 
way, on the backs of waiting burros. The river from 
here flows on in a westerly direction, losing itself in the 
Pacific. Although of such a great length, it is navigable 
at no place except where it forms Lake Chapala, but its 
glittering, serpentine waters are a constant refreshment in 
the sun-dried desert land. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


CuuRCH AND StateE.—The New York J/ndependent 
says: ‘*One of the things which it puzzles us to under- 
stand is why so many of our American Protestant Epis- 
copal newspapers feel so badly over the impending dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church. The Welsh Suspen- 
sory bill does not, to be sure, throw them into spasms as 
it does the Anglican papers, but they are really disturbed, 
and every word they have to say is in deprecation of the 
catastrophe ; and they publish pictures of Gladstone’s 
heels, one of them resting on the tumbled Irish Church, 
and another just over the Welsh Church, while the Eng- 
lish Church is still standing a step further forward. Now, 
do our American Episcopalians believe, or do they not 
believe, in the American principle of a free Church and a 
free State? Do they believe, or do they not believe, 
in the First Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion? Do they or do they not desire to have an Estab- 
lished Church here in the United States? We believe 
they are loyal to our institutions and that it is but an 
interesting sentimentalism which makes them imagine 
that they deprecate a step of progress in Great Britain.’’ 


Women’s WorK AT THE Fair.—Some of our foreign 
friends are inclined to make light of the women’s share 
in the great Chicago enterprise. They say that much of 
the ‘‘work ’’—literary, oratorical, artistic, what not— 
has been, not to put too fine a point upon it, and to use 
a phrase that the women ought to understand, taken from 
the oven a little too soon, and that the participants would 
have done better to wait until they had something more 
worth showing. Doubtless there is ground for this kind 
of criticism, but the pebbles seem to us to be thrown from 
glass houses. The exhibits, personal and other, made by 
the stronger sex can hardly be said to be monotonously 
perfect after their kind. We havea painful conscious- 
ness that a large, a very large, proportion of the speech 
and writing of males on the subject of the World’s Fair 
might have been better baked. Some of it might have 
been reduced to ashes with advantage. And there is an- 
other side to the question. It is not to be denied that 
there is excellent work by women at Chicago—artists, 
decorators, architects, writers, to say nothing of less pre- 
tentious exhibitors. It is our judgment that competition 
among the women, where a high level is attained by some, 
will tend strongly, directly, and permanently to raise the 
level of the others. Not of all, of course. There are 
women of impregnable vanity and hopeless stupidity, as 
here are men similarly afflicted. But wherever a woman 
of sincere purpose, wishing to do the best, and ready to 
work for it, sees other women’s achievements of a worthy 
sort, she receives a definite impulse, an inspiration, and 
with these guidance and help. The result, despite any 
failures or errors, is good, and sensible men as well as 
sensible women will rejoice in it.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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THE Peary ExpeDITION.—The arrangements for the 
new expedition of Lieutenant Peary to Greenland are 
now about completed. He was in New York on the 6th 
instant, making purchases, etc., and a dispatch from that 
city says: 

He said he expected to sail June 30, with provisions 
and full equipment for three years, although he expected 
to return in two. To the question, ‘* Who are to com- 
pose your party?’’ he replied: ‘It is hardly made up 
yet. Mrs. Peary may or may not accompany me again. 
She must decide that question for herself. The Fa/con 
will be in command of Captain Henry Bartlett, an old 
sailor. Mr. Dunphy, who was with me before, will be 
second officer again. The crew will number about 25 
men. 

‘‘ Instead of Dr. Cook, of Brooklyn, Dr. Edward 
Vincent, of Springfield, Llls., will probably be our phy- 
sician and surgeon. Eivend Astrupp, S. J. Entrikin, and 
the colored boy, Henson, all of whom sailed with me be- 
fore, go again. ‘The party will number about ten. We 
shall leave here on the 3oth inst if possible and expect to 
reach my old headquarters on Whale Sound, latitude 77 
deg. 45 mins. North by July 1. There the steamer will 
leave us, with the understanding that it shall return for us 
within two years. 

‘Our explorations will be made on foot, and if we 
do not succeed in reaching the North Pole it will be be- 
cause there is nothing to walk upon. As yet we do not 
know positively whether or not there is land or merely 
ice floes, or solid ice between Independence Bay and the 
Pole. That question I hope to solve before my return.’’ 


THE Frrst Train INTO JERUSALEM.—Selah Mer- 
rill, United States Consul at Jerusalem, says in Serid- 
ner's Monthly: We are now at the Jerusalem station, 
which is 2,480 feet above the level of the station at 
Jaffa ; and we have made the journey in three hours and 
a half. Two years and a half have been occupied in 
building the road, and the cost of it was not far from 
$2,000,000. Four dollars will buy a round trip ticket, 
first-class, good for two days from Jerusalem to Jaffa. On 
Sunday, August 21, an engine came within a few hun- 
dred yards of the Jerusalem station; but the track to it 
had not then been laid, and it was not until Saturday, 
August 27, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, that the first 
through train from Jaffa, with engine and passenger cars, 
actually arrived at the station. This is stated as official 
information, partly for the reason that some persons like 
to be exact in such matters, and partly because the report 
has, either through oversight or carelessness, been widely 
circulated that the first train arrived at Jerusalem on Sun- 
day, August 21, which is not historically correct. 


AMATEUR SCIENCE.—A writer in the 4“/antic Monthly 
says: There are many men and women who have picked 
up a smattering of botany or ornithology in childhood, 
and find it afterwards a never-failing occupation, opening 
new vistas and revealing deep secrets, always within reach 
and always fascinating. Careful study of this kind some- 
times breeds a contempt for large effects, keeps the eyes 
near earth on microscopic beauty ; but how close it brings 
one to the intricate mystery of life ! 

Science, too, has the great advantage of being accessi- 
ble in fragments, and not requiring lifelong familiarity 
for the appreciation of its pleasures. It is different from 
literature, which demands a patient apprenticeship, and 
is not open to the first comer. A busy man see a great 
deal out of doors to interest him at odd moments ; but he 
is not likely to make close friends of Homer and Dante. 
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Ir has been settled by actual tests that a cablegram 
can be sent to London from the New York Exchange and 
an answer be received in four minutes. Ordinarily, the 
time is much longer ; but on this occasion a special effort 
was made, with the above remarkable result. 


So much of the noblest life which the world sees dis- 
satisfies us with its partialness; so many of the greatest 
men we see are great only upon certain sides, and have 
their other sides shrunken, flat, and small, that it may be 
well for us to dwell upon the pictures of a humanity rich, 
full and strong all around, complete on every side, the 
perfect cube of human life, which comes down out of 
heaven from God.—PaAillips Brooks. 


Tue ‘‘ Doppers.’’—The common dodders (Cuscuta) | 


are convolvulaceous plants, the seeds of which have 


to start in the ground like any other plant, but as soon as | 


they reach another species of plant, they send out suckers 
—technically haustoria—which penetrate the tissue, and 
steal subsistence not originally designed for them. As 
soon as this occurs the dodder separates the connection 
with the earth, and lives on the host it has fastened itself 


common moonflower, or Bona-nox of botanists, 
warty excrescences along their stems, which some have 
regarded as incipient root fibres, akin to the aérial roots 
common to many plants. A recent author on the evolu- 
tion of parasites contends that these verrucose expansions 


are incipient haustoria, and though he has never seen | 


them actually penetrating bark, he has observed them 
flattening themselves. He concludes that the moonflower 


with a little more aid from nature could as easily become 
parasites as its close relative, the dodders have done. 


CASTNER HANWAY died at Wilmer, Nebraska, on the 27th ult., and 
his remains were brought East and buried at Longwood cemetery, Ches- 
ter county, on the 31st. He was a famous man, from the fact of his trial 
for “ constructive ’’ treason, in 1851, before the United States court in 
Philadelphia. He was then a resident of Chester county, near the 
Lancaster county line, and in the Ninth month of that year, a man 
named Gorsuch came from Maryland, to the neighborhood of Christi- 
ana, to recapture some alleged fugitive slaves, under the operation of 
the “‘ Fugitive Slave Law,” passed in 1850. The deputy marshal ac- 
companying them called on Castner Hanway to help take the colored 
man, which he declined to do, and rode away from the place. Shortly 
after, in a collision between the slave-catching party and the colored 
people, Gorsuch was killed, and several others wounded, constituting 
what was called “ The Christiana riot.” Hanway’s trial caused great 
excitement; he was promptly acquitted by the jury, the “ treason ”’ 
charge being plainly untenable. He was born Eleventh month 10, 
1821, near Cochranville, Chester county, and removed West in 1877. 


—Swithin Shortlidge, Walker Hoopes, Thomas Jefferis, and other 
New Garden farmers, are having a great deal of trouble with a small 
black bug which is destroying the young corn. The insect has a sharp 
bill, and boring into the heart of the plant destroys it. Some of the 
farmers have replanted twice, and each time the crop has been de- 
stroyed.—Aennett Advance. 


—It is encouraging to note on every hand the growth towards peace 
as opposed to war, and the late expression of the aged Ex-Chancellor, 
Bismarck, to some visiting students from Holstein is worthy of notice. 
He says: “It is a great blessing that we owe to God that our whole 
nation is now more firmly leagued together than for a long time before. 
We are living in a time full of unrest, but possibly matters will again 
flow calmly. Anyhow, there is hope; so let us hope that science, com- 
merce, and labor will flourish, for the shedding of blood is a thankless 
business.” 

—Of all races of people,” says William B. Moore, for many 
years in charge of vital statistics for the District of Columbia, “ now 
inhabiting the earth, the Caucasian places the least estimate upon the 
value of life. Scientists agree that suicide is on the increase 
the Western nations. The exciting cause, or mysterious impulse to end 





life by self-violence may not be accurately defined, but undoubtedly in 


this country the high pressure and rush in money-getting and undue 
gratification of the senses in every conceivable way, has much to do 
with it. It cannot be attributed wholly to atmospheric stimulus, for 
men kil] themsleves in Europe and Asia.” 


—A note from Chicago: “A word of advice to those who are not 
familiar with the different kinds of weather we can treat you to, all in 
twenty-four hours. Bring wraps and underclothing to keep out the 
cold, and straw hats and fans to ward off the heat.”’ 

—aA despatch from Sutton, Nebraska, says that on the 3d inst., in a 
tract a mile northeast of there, a cloud-burst literally flooded the coun- 
try, and was accompanied by hail and wind which destroyed the crops, 
breaking glass in the farm houses, and levelling wind mills. A son of 
Mrs. Henry Hull and two horses were instantly killed by lightning. 


| “ The hail two hours after the storm was four feet deep, and was so 


destructive as to kill calves and other stock.’ 
—A despatch from Constantinople, June 5, says: Reports from sev- 


| eral cities of Asiatic Turkey say that the cholera has appeared in many 


districts and is spreading rapidly. Along the lower Tigris and the 
Shat-el-Arab rivers people are dying by thousands. Whole villages 
have been deserted by those fleeing from the pest. The panic has be- 
come so great that few famiiies wait to bury their dead or even to nurse 
their sick, but flee to the next towns to escape the infection. The fugi- 
tives from stricken towns are speading the epedemic with appalling ra- 
pidity. Letters from Bassora City say that 70,000 persons have fled 


| from Bassora Province alone. 


—Governor Pattison has approved an act passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Legislature, to provide for the erection of an 


| institution for feeble-minded children in Western Pennsylvania, and has 
| appointed a Board of Commissioners to select a site. 
to. A number of convolvulaceous plants, notably the | 


have | 


—A despatch from Copenhagen, on the 5th inst., says: ‘‘ The Nor- 
wegian explorer Astrupp sailed on the steamship America last Friday 
for New York City, where he and the ten men accompanying him will 


| join Lieutenant Peary. They expect to proceed northward early in 


July. Astrupp took with him a large amount of baggage, containing 
scientific instruments and utensils for himself and his party during their 
Arctic explorations under Lieutenant Peary’s supervision.” 


—An omnibus has been started in Glasgow furnished with pneuma- 
tic tires, which are protected from injury by sharp stones or glass by 
canvass and wire-wove netting. There ‘is no jolting or jarring, and the 
noise is reduced to a minimum. 

—Mammoth Springs, Ark., which is claimed to be the largest spring 
in the world, is seventy feet deep, with a diameter of nearly 200 feet. 
Sixty-five thousand cubic feet of water gush forth every minute, pro- 
ducing a thousand horse power. 


—Dr. John S. Billings, the medical expert, considers, in an inter- 
esting paper inthe current Forum, that fewer children are born now 
than were born formerly in this country, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND said on the 5th inst., in response to a direct 
question by a representative of the United Press, that he intended to 
call an extra session of Congress not earlier than the first nor later than 
the 15th of Ninth month, unless unexpected contingencies should neces- 
sitate an earlier meeting. 


THE World’s Fair was again open on last First-day. The attend- 
ance was much smaller than the previous week. The question of clos- 
ing it by order of the Courts is to be decided this week, later than the 
present writing. The Congress on Social Purity closed on the 4th 
instant, and that on Temperance began the next day, with a very large 
attendance, and lively interest. 

THE Governor of Louisiana arrived in New Orleans on the 5th inst., 
to negotiate with the banks for a loan of $50,000 for the flood sufferers. 
in the Lake Providence district. About 10,000 people, nearly all col- 
ored, are on the verge of starvation in this district. 


FINANCIAL disturbances have occurred in all parts of the country. 
In Chicago, on the 5th instant, serious “ runs’’ began on several of the 
savings-banks, precipitated, probably by the failure of one or two private 
banking firms. One of these, Herman Schaeffner & Co., failed on the 
3d, and Meadowcraft & Co., on the 5th. At Milwaukee the Plankinton 
bank made an assignment. In New York, one or two minor banks 
have gone into liquidation. 


GOVERNOR PATTISON has appointed Eastburn Reeder, of New 
Hope, Bucks country, to be Dairy and Food Commissioner under the 
State Board of Agriculture. 


CasEs of cholera continue to occur in the South of France. A dis- 
— from Madrid, on the 5th, says:. “ Despite the denials of the 
rench local authorities, the Spanish consuls in France continue to 
report the spread of cholera epidemic at several ports. Four fresh 
cases, they say, developed yesterday in Marseilles, two in Cette, and 
one case in Toulouse. Between May 22d and June Ist there were 14 
cases and 11 deaths in Marseilles. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
SE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., says: 
‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever 
me under my notice.” 


NOTICES. 
A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under 
he care of the Friends’ Temperance Committee 
ill be held in the meeting-house at Solebury, 
Bucks county, on First-day, the 11th of Sixth 
month, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are invited 
attend. 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk of Committee. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows: 

12. Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Genesee Yearly Meeting, ee Ont. 

5. Haddonfield, Medford, N. ji 

. Fishing Creek Half- Yearly Mee ting, Mill- 

ville, Pa. 

24. Scipio Quarterly mene, North St., N.Y. 

*,.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month Io, at 
1.30 o’clock, p. m. 

The Sub-committees at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

‘ The Indian ”’ in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco, at II a. m., in 

Room No. I 
Its Visiting Committee at Io a. m., in Room 
No. 5- 
Educational and Publication Committee at 
10 a. m.,in Room No. I. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a: m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 
JAMES H, ATKINSON, - ewes 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, } 

.*.The Burlington First-day School Union, 
will meet at the Mount meeting-house, Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 10, at 10 o’clock a.m. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
in the work. Carriages will meet the morning 
train from Kinkora at Juliustown. 

ae Wea \ hiaks, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, j 

,* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows: 

18. Gunpowder, Md., Old house, f0 a. m. 

East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

*,* A conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Willistown Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Sixth month 18, 1893, at 
3p-m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 

Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


SERMONS 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 

Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 
Henry T. Child. 

PRICE, TEN CENTS 
For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


NTELLIGENCE! 


Give THE: BABY 


IN FANTS- INVALIDS. 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. BOSTON, MASS 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
Mary S. Lippincott 
Late of Camden, N. J. 

Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


HENR ) | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


C Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 
ELLIS. Residence, 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND (Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


(first Street above Race), 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


The paper now goes 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. geg"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


eeing the advertisement in this paper.“@3g 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


< AND JOURN 


,AL. 


OW to Take Care of 
Leather” and patent 


lambskin-with-wool-on swob, 


both free at the store. 


Vacuum Leather Oil is the 


care-taker; 25c, and your 


money back if you want it. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y 


Just a little Gumption 


In the matter of trying will 
lead you to use 


Ingram’s Blended 
Teas and Coffees 


Just write to him for particulars about what 
he offers on a Five Dollar order of Tea or Coftee 
or both. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 
31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


Publisher’s Department. 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higherin proportion). 

*,* We make no charge for the insertion ot 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 

*,*Matter inten.ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-<day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
ease, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes 

*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch atreet, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss o 
time 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKE ) 
EIGHTH - STREETS 
FILBERT  ) ° 


One of the largest buildings in the city, an: 


the largest Establishment in America devote 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, House -F urnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 

A new series of this : 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
commenced with the last year 
the promoters is to apply the 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day 
The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles o! 
this Journal 


The endeavor o1 


PRIMITIVE 


*,* Subscriptions tor the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price per 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


| MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES 


Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
Oxfords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. RE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch). 


eag WM. HEACOCK,S¢@~ AMOS HILLBORN & C0O., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


UNDERTAKER, 
NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G t F AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TRU ST C O . 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 

JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W'LLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 

ISAAC H, CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestraBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
Surptous of over Two and a Harr Mriiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. ©. BURROUGHS, 


SAMUEL B. 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


BROWN, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Ma st of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


_ THF MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pmit3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
tegistered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
Ave years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
pmpany also receives deposits, payable by check. 
DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


8 . Blackburn 


Philip C. Garrett, 


A house whose guests come back again 
y Y and again,—a home. 
HALE ONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
* rate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ouse; quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 
these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on r 
help to decide. 


THE 


nest. It will 
EB. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 





